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Community, tcchnicai, and junior colleges have traditionally focused bri 
their local environments, but a growing and rapidly changing global ecbribrriy 
has broadened the horizons to include the study bf inttmatibrial relations arid 
Sade and their impact on local business arid iridustry. The Ariiericari Assbciatibri 
of Gommunity and Jtmior Colleges has included iriterriatibrial trade as a ria- 
tional pnonty in the 1987 Public Policy Agenda, pledgirig to "wbrk with the 
federal government, foundations, cbrpbratibns, riicdia^ arid bther decisibri- 
making centers to enable community, technical, arid jiiriibr cbllegcs to provide 
the training strategics and capabilities necessary tb keep Arrierica working in an 
increasingly international ecbnpriiiceriviro 

With a $170 billion trade deficit iri 1986, the Uriited States must do 
rnuch tb iriiprbve bur pcrforriiarice iri iriterriatibrial relatibris arid trade. While 
the volume arid grbss value bf bur exports have iricreased over the past few 
years, the yblume arid tbtal wbrth bf bur inipbrts iricreased at a far greater rate. 
This trend uriderriiiries the strerigth bf the ecbribrriy bf the Uriited States, an 
ecbnbriiy that depcrids tb a great degree bri bur iritcrriatidrial trade balance. 
This cbhcerri about iriterriatibrial trade iri uriderliricd by several facts 

• 20 percent bf Ariiericari goods arid agricultural products are exported 

• In 1985, 5.5 million American jobs were supported by the export bf 
merchandise 

• 1 in 6 jobs in Se United States depend upon international trade 

• 2000 companies account for over 70 percent of United States exports 
of manufactured goods. 

Cbricerri bver trade deficits arid cdmperitiveness in the international mar- 
ket have led tb ari exariiiriatidri of iriterriatidrial business, export, and generai in- 
terriatibrial relatidris iri federal, sLate, local and public and private foruiro across 
Airierica. We believe that the higher education community has a responsjbnity 
tb help reverse the trerid toward eridrmdus trade deficit and mge our members 
to aggressively reach out td Ideal business and industry, particularly small and 
riledluril size firms, arid lend a hand td them in a number ot ways. 

• Irriprbve bur uriderstaridirig bf iriterriatidrial arid intercultui^ rela- 
tibris; 

• Help employers that already trade abrbad tb exparid arid iniprdve their 
international efforts arid irivite firms ribt curreritly trading their gddds 
arid services overseas tb cbrisider the beriefits bf dbirig so; 

• Provide education and training bppbrtiiriities for a fiiU rarige bf people 
in an eiBfbrt to upgrade current eriiplbyees respbrisible for iritematibrial 
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bosincss tasks, and prepare <;kiiled technicians for interriatibriai trade- 
connected positions; 

• Inform the community in general about die role internatibrial rela- 
tions and trade plays in their lives. 

Higher educatibri assbciatibris like the American Association of Commu- 
nity and j c iiibr Colleges mu5t comrriuriicate the irripbrtarirc of these issues to 
n*,tional decision and policy makers and provide program rhbdels for local 
adoption. Through prdgrarris like this and the prograrris outlined in this publi- 
cation, we can help fulfill this responsibility. 

Dale PamcU, Prmdmt and Chitf Executive Officer 
American Association of 

Community and Junior Colleges 
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Intreduetien 

Mary L. Fifield 

Loop Colle£ie-^iiy Colleges of Chicp^d 

Cly^de M. Sakamoto 

Amcncah Assoctatwh of Community and Junior Collej^es 

As the U.S. trade deficit continues to grow to record levels^ exacerbated by the 
national debt, arid the fluctuatiqri in the dollar's exchange rate, demands for 
U.S. cornpetitivericss in a global ecorioiTiic eriyirohmerit have reached increas- 
ingly strident Jcvels. In January 1987, the U.S. Departmerit of Commerce re- 
ported a $19.2 pillion deficit for November alone arid projected a tbtjil deficit 
of $170 billibri for 1986. Threats to raise U.S. trade tariffs in retaliation for the 
reluctance of foreigii countries to open their rharkets could further aggravate 
the decline of U.S. as well as global economic health. 

When the dollar exchange rate was high, U.S. exporters experienced dif- 
ficulties in competing with foreign manufacturers selling the same products at 
a lower price. Recently as the dollar exchange rates fell to their lowest points in 
over three decades against certain currencies, the export envirdrlment might 
reasonably be expected to have become more favorable for the United States. It 
is, and it is.*^'t. 

Beyond the fact that trade barriers have not come down, other factors af- 
fect U.S. competitiveness: U.S. wage and fringe benefits, relatively high living 
standards, labor and management practices, patterns of saving and investment, 
craftsmanship, design, and creativity contribute to an extremely complex prob- 
lem. Short-term, quick-fix solutions such as erecting our own barriers to 
force others to remove theirs are likely to deepen rather than resolve our 
economic dilemma. 

The long-term strategy is equaUy elusive: \Vhiie the national political 
leadership and the captains of industry have pointed to the problems con- 
nected with a radically altered economic environment, the new reality has yet 
to permeate other institutions such as die public schools and higher education, 
international competence and literacy have not yet captured the imagination of 
enough educators to make an impact on the ability of the United States to com- 
pete effectively in a global economy. Neither has training small- and medium- 
sized businesses to export benefited from a national strategy. 

Efforts in response to strengthening the educational Fabric have begun. 
However, a national coalition among government, higher education and com- 
munity colleges in particular, and the private sector must emerge sooner rather 
than later to reverse the current trends. 

To build a momentum towards student and community international 
econdhiic awareness and education, the American Association of Community 
arid Junior Colleges (AACJC) has signaled its riieriibership that this concern 
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wiU be a national priority beginning in 1987. For the first time, the AACJC 
National Public Policy Agenda will include a priority specifically focusing pri 
the international dimension of community colleges. AACJC has adopted the 
following as a guide: 

Work with the federal gbvcrniherit, foundations^ ( Orpdratibris^ media, 
and other decision-making centers to enable commuhity^ technical^ arid junior 
colleges to provide the training strategics arid capabilities riecessary to keep 
America working in an increasingly iriterriatiorial ecorioriiic crivirorimerit by 

• Helping national decisioririiakers see coriirriuriity, technical, arid 
junior colleges as a great resource iri irilpleriieritirig the foreign policy 
of the riatibri. 

• EricdUfagirig the federal government to include to a greater degree 
community, technical, and junior colleges in matters of international 
education. 

• Encouraging more member colleges to become active in the AACJC 
International/Intercultural Consortium and in other international 
education activities. 

• Advocatirig closer wdrkirig relatidriships between college leaders and 
their couritcrparts iri other cdiiritrics. 

• Iricf casing policymaker awareness of the continuing^sWft of Sc Amer- 
ican workforce toward postsecondary education and training keyed to 
demands of an international economic environment. 

Community, technical, and junior colleges have historic? !ly focused on 
student and community needs: A basic premise in meeting these needs involves 
the contribution that two-year colleges make to Se economic vitality of their 
local communities. 

Some community coHcges already play a proactive part in adjusting tb 
the economic restructuring occurring in the global and U.S. ecbnbmies. As 
technological sophistication becomes a prerequisite to efficient and competi- 
tive production, two-year colleges have already established parmerhsips with 
business and industry to Sain and/or retrain their employees for new cbrii- 
pctencies, but these iniSatives must be expanded. 

As Se requirements of the workplace change tb cbriterid with interria- 
tionai competition and technological and scientific adyarices, corhmiiriity col- 
leges occupy a strategic position in helping students arid coriiriiuriities to adapt. 
Higher education and cdmmuhity colleges especially cari contribute to the 
solution or remain part of iJie national riialaise. _ 

This monograph builds upon JM^maUonal Trade Educaiim: Issues and 
Programs, published in 1985 byAAClC through a grant r> Middlesex^ 
College from the U.S. Department of Educatibn (DOE), Title VI, Part B, Busi- 
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ncss aiid International Education program. The earlier monograph argued 
that higher education has a rcsponsibiiity to provide educational resources to 
enable U.S. firms to do business abroad based upon our national dependence 
on a favorable balance of trade as a foundation for economic health; 

TFe Next Challer^e . . also supported by a DOE Title VI, Part B grsnt to 
the City Colleges of Chicago-Loop College, is a coUaborative effort by the Col- 
lege and AACJC to advance the involvement of community colleges in interna- 
tional trade, business, and export education. The contributors present ra- 
tionale arid strategics for community college leadership to strengthen American 
competence arid cbriipetitivencss iri an international economic environriient. 

Additionally, the articles provide the pedagogical underpinning that 
strengthens the ability of students, communities, and U.S; businesses to suc- 
ceed in the global marketplace; Consistent with this theme, the first section 
describes the criteria for internationalizing community colleges and provides 
examples of succcssftil international business education innovation. Securing 
U.S. Department of Education grants to support international business pro- 
grams and a menu of ways in which the community college may serve busi- 
nesses are outlined in the second section. Section three is devoted to learning 
abroad and its relevance to international business expertise, while the advan- 
tages of institutional membership in international education consortia are dis- 
cussed in the final section. An introduction preceding each section outlines its 
utility ifor students, faculty, administrators, board riiembers, and Interested 
business professionals. 

The contributors to this monograph representa wide range of interests, 
perceptions, and expertise. Approximately one half of the authors are corri- 
munity college faculty and adriiinistrators, while the reriiainder represents 
both the public arid private sectors iri a variety of capacities. All possess a strong 
commitment to iriterriatiorial education arid a belief iri the ability of higher 
educatibri to strerigtheri U.S. iriterriatibnal cbriipeterice thrbugh iriterriatibnal 
busiriess educatibri. To these individuals^ we extend bur appreciatibri for their 
willingness arid time tb share their kribwledge and irifprrii the field. _ 

Publishing a book deriiarids cbristarit arid cbritiriuiri^ supervisibri, Fbr 
excellent guidance arid^ace under pressure in publishirig this riibribgraph, we 
are deejply gratefiil to Ruth Eshgh, AACJC directbr of publicatibris. 

Withbut strong supf>brt at the highest level of adriiinistratibri^ even the 
most well-iriterided arid bcst-plahried effort riiay felter. We thank Berriice J. 
Miller, president of Loop College for her cbritiri^uirig advbcacy_bf the Loop 
College Business arid Iriterriatiorial Educatibri Prbgrarri, arid Dale Parriell, 
president of AACJC, fbr his cbmmitmerit to placing "iriterriatibrial" as a na- 
tional priority for two-year colleges in the Uriited States. Finally, we owe the 
inspiration of this effort to Susariria C. Eastbri, program bfficer for the Titie VI, 
Part B, Busiriess and Iriterriatiorial Educatibri Prbgrarti, U.S. Departriierit bf 
Educatibri. Without the support bf these iridividiials, there wbiild ribt have 
bccri a publicatiori. 

The cdnventiorial wisddnl offers two approaches for profits iri busiriess 
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arid iridiiscry: to make a product that others want or riccd arid cariridt make 
or to make a product that others both want and can also make, but better arid 
cheaper than they. To reverse the trcrids toward a dimiriishirig ability- to com- 
pete, the current and futtirc national workforce require a diranlatic rcoricrita- 
tiori. 

The ricxt challenge is riot simply to be globally conlpctitivc but to do so iri 
a time that also demands intematiorial cooperation, as well as partnerships at 
home. 
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Educators have cbitie to realize that the global dimehsibh of our 
future demands a hew vision for higher educatibh. Exactly what this 
visibii shbuld include has been the subject of a Ibhg-stahdihg debate, 
especially aihbrig the leaders bf bur hatibri's cbmrnuhity colleges. In 
the first article of this section, Wayne O'Sullivari argues for ah **iritcr- 
hatibhalizatibh^ bf the cbrhmiihity cbllege and suggests guidelines fbr 
cbitunlihity cbllc^ interiiatibhal educatibh activities. Next, Clyde 
Sakaihbto and Julia Riblcy describe the first AACJC Ihterhatibhal/Ih- 
tcrcultiiral Cbhsbttiiitti Cbhfcrchcc. The report further dcfihcs ah 
ihtcrhatibhal agehda fbr two-year cbllcgcs ahd dbcumcrits AACJC^s 
cbhtihulhg cdmmitmcht to the challehge of ediicatidh fbr world 
awareness. A heightched sensitivity to world evehts, prbrhptcd ih part 
by the U.S. trade deficit, has led iiicrcasihg huitibcrs of college^ ahd 
uhivcreidcs to develop and offer ihternational business curricula and 
associated services to the busing community . In her article, Barbara 
Bradford Davis discusses a new ^^cus R>r ihternational business edu- 
cation — practice clinics at the graduate level: In the final article of this 
section, Mathilda r>: Hards d^crib^ a statewide collaboration in 
Oregon among educators, government officials, and business interest 
to promote business education and economic g;rowdi through inter- 
national trade activities; Despite the divemty of these approaches, 
these authors dcnionstrate a common conviction: Internationalization 
signals a new opportunity for educational initiative and perhaps a 
ftindamcntai change for Amencan higher education. 
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The Coifiifiliiii^ College: An 
IntematiDnal InslitutiDn 

Wayne Q'Stttiivan 

Em Cwnmunity Gvll^ 



A substantial body of opiriibri finds the ribtibri of iritcrriatibrial education in the 
cbmrriuriity college paradbxical, if ribt cbritradictbry. In this view, the com- 
muriity college shbiild fqciis bri Ibcal cbiicems and job training; international 
education is an exbtic frill, suitable, if at all, in elite liberal arts institutions. I be- 
lieve that this thirikirig is misguided and that it arises from inadequate com- 
preherisibri bf the missibri of the community college and the nature of interna- 
tional education. 

This essay argUes that international education clearly fits within the mis- 
sibri bf the community college arid that the community college is in some re- 
spects Uriiqucly equipped to undertake international education activities. 

What is International Education^ 

Iritematibrial cdUcatibri suffers fi-bm an aburidarice of defiriitions, none 
bf theni sUfficieritly cbrtlpreherisivc br cbhefcrit to act as ari organizing princi- 
ple. The phrase "iritematibrial educatibri" is really little more than a convenient 
label. This is part bf the reason for the corifiisiori about v/here it belongs and to 
whbnl it applies (Klitgaafd 1981). 

Iri this essay I cannot venture a much needed comprehensive definition, 
but I will use iritematiorial education in its broadest possible sense: i will 
suggest the various activities that community colleges can should under- 
take in its riame. These include creating^specific prograrns in foreign irngtiagcs 
and cultures as well as in international business and economics; inftising inter- 
national concepts and skills throughout the curricula; implementing faculty 
development to make the latterpossible; initiating sSdy-abroad re- 
cruiting and training foreign students on campus; developing community ser- 
vice and credit-free offerings designed to raise levels of intercultural communi- 
cation and understanding of foreign policy issues; and providing export de- 
velopment assistance for local businesses. 

Why International Edncationl^ 

The case for iritematibrial educatiori has been made often, but it bears re- 
peatirig because the American public and their educational institutions have re- 
sisted or ignored the message. As citizens of a great democracy, we ought to 
keep ourselves well informed about world affairs and iForeign cultures. That we 

u 
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have failed to take this responsibility seriously in no way diminishes its impor- 
tance. 

The United States has suffered its share of foreign policy failures in recent 
years, and any analysis of these failures cannot overlook the absence of an in- 
formed citizenry. In a dangerous and uncertain world, education offers no 
panacea; but what is true of poiiticai leadership in democratic societies is prob- 
ably also true of foreign policies: We, the citizens, get what we deserve: 

Some promising efforts to cultivate an informed citizenry were begun in 
the aftermath of World War II with the crcanon ^f a^envork of Councils on 
World Affairs, which continues to flourish in some fifty major U.S. cities. Ai- 
thdugh_each council is autonomous and self-supporting, all belong to the Na- 
tional Council of World Affairs Organization (NeWAlQ), which serves as a 
clearinghouse for program ideas. Among the many educational activities spon- 
sored by the councils is the Great Decisions project. In which discussion 
groups ranging from a few adults gathering in private homes to large-scaie 
public meetings focus on the annual handbook published by the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association. Each year the association selects eight topics. These become 
the subjects of eight superbly written essays that carefully balance competing 
views arid avoid editorializing. 

Some community colleges sponsor Great Decisions programs in either 
academic or noncrcdit^divisions^These add a dimension often missing in two- 
year curricula and attract new groups — for example, senior citizens — to the 
campus. Community colleges would do well to collaborate with the Councils 
on World Affairs in Great Decisions and other projects or, in cases where a 
council docs not exist, to create one for the iocal community. 

_ Despite the commendable efforts of the Foreign Policy Association and 
the Councils on World Affairs, the American public has not achieved interna- 
tional literacy or global understanding. The failure may be attributed to high 
school arid college general education programs, which have given scant atten- 
tion to the world beyond our shores and virtually none to the world outside the 
west. Moreover, in the late 1960s and early 197Gs foreign language programs 
were disriiaritled, arid in the mid-1970s general education itself gave way to a 
riarrdw ypcatipnalisrii. 

Television has done little to fill the void in iritematibrial edUcaiibri. 

Studies suggest that Americans receive less exposure to fdreigri cultures than 
any other people in the world with the possible exception of the Chinese (Brod 
1980, 78-94). 

ITie failure of ou^educatjonal system to produce even minimal compe- 
tence in international affairs and global Icnowledge vv^as dramatically revealed in 
a 1981 Education^ Testing Sendee (ETS) survey of 3,000 students from 185 
two- and four-year coiieges. The_survey sought to assess attitudes as well as 
knowledge; its conclusions are summarized as follows: 

Each of the three groups of students surveyed fell rhort of achieving the 
criteria Sat were explicit or implicit in the survey's instruments. Seniors 
achieved an average score of only one half of the jcnowicdgc questions cor- 
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rcct, while the average freshmah and the average sniderit at two-year in- 
stihitioris got drily about forty percent of thcrri correct. Less than fifteen 
percent of the seniors arid less theri teri pcrcerit of the ftcshmcri ana two- 
year studerits got rribre than two thirds correct. This suggests that a vcr>' 
sriiall prbpbrtibri of the studerits have the level of knowledge necessary for 
an adequate uriderstaridirig of global situatidris arid processes. (ETS 198 1, 
135) 

The study*s dismal conclusions about student knowledge were matched 
by its findings on student attitudes: "Sizable proportions [oiF students] have at- 
titudes, feelings, and p^erceptions that are unenlightened or unproductive from 
the perspective of global understanding, and attitudes are important because 
they may serve as 'filters' for future icnowledge acquisition as well as indicators 
of students continuing behavioral postures regarding global issues'* (ETS 
1981, 1.35). 

The ETS study occurred at a fortuitous time. The American public may 
now be more receptive to arguments in favor of international education. What 
the Gold War and the arms race failed to achieve, the OPEG cartel and the 
Japanese have accomplished: Se end of American indifference to the world 
around us. The dramatic escalation of oil prices in the 1970s; the relentless 
penetration of 2\merican markets by Japanese producers; the economic dislo- 
cation resulting from the displacement of American by foreign industries; arid, 
more recently, the Chernobyl disaster have brought home the reality of iritcr- 
dependence. Once viewed as an ideal, it riiust now be seen as a fact, arid cycri 
those who regret it must learn to understarid it. "At issue is whether we shall 
manage interdependence cfSctively, not whether we have the collective will to 
wish it away" (Tonkin and Edwards 1981, 698). 

Internationalizing the Campos 

There are a variety of activities through which comitiunity colleges can 
realize the ends of iriternatidrial education. These should not be undertaken in a 
haphazard manner. However, they should not depend, as is too often the case, 
on the zeal and commitment of one or two feculty membci^, the "international 
people" On carripus. The internationalization of the campus must be pursued 
systematically; it should involve all segments of the campus: senior administra- 
tion as well as middle management; student service support systenB as well as 
the faculty; occupational and technical curricula as well as the jfibcrai arts md 
business departments, in sum, internationalization should be the outcome of a 
serious and deiii^ratejplanning gid con mii u n ent by the campus commuraty^ 

Intemationaiization cannot be achieved in a day; it mtcst be miplemented 
in stages as college resources permit: Fortunately, much of what needs to be 
done under the rubric of intemationaiization can be accomplished by recon- 
figuring existing resources raSer than by acquiring additional funds. 
Moreovei^ external support systems do exist, although competition for exter- 
nal fimds is rather intense. 
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Iiitematibnalizing the Curricula 

intemationaiizing the curricula is Sc first and most essential step toward 
internationalizing Se campus, intemarionaiizarion of Se curricula is more 
than adding a few courses on global affairs or international economics, as laud- 
able as Sese efforts are. It impKes nothing less San infusing intemarionai and 
global perspectives into every curriculum and, so far as possible, into every 
course. Ihus, business courses wiU present the principles of marketing, organi- 
zation, and finance in international contexts; in their composition and litera- 
ture courses students will read and write about literary masterpieces, classical 
and modem, of Asia and Latin America as well as America and Great Britain; 
health science students will learn about practice and delivery systems in cul- 
tures other than their own; arid engineeririg students niay think about technol- 
ogy against cultural and intercultural backdrops. 

Can thorough interriatibnalizatibn of curricula be achieved without a 
cairipus revolutiori or the discovery of pots of gold duririg budget hearings? 
Yes, provided the cairipus coriirriuriity is capable of careful planning, a systema- 
tic aprcbach, arid a sustained arid patierit effort. 

rirst, a cbirimitrrierit tb iriteriiatibrializanbri rriust be iriade by the appro- 
priate cairipus gbverriarice brgaris arid leaders. Sbiric preparatbry wbrkiriay be 
riecessary tb induce such a cbmiriitrrierit;^for exairiple, prescritatibris by leading 
expbricrits bf iriterriatibrial educatibri. Secbrid, cairipus plaririirig cbrriiriittccs 
rriust develop a Ibrig-rarige plan for iriterriatibrializatibri that will set goals arid 
bbjectives for each divisibri arid departmerit arid aUbcate a pbrtibri bf faculty/ 
staff development jflirids to imp^^^ 

The actual work bf iriteniatibrializatibri can be best accbiriplished by 
brgariizirig a series of seriiiriars for the affected faculty arid staffs drawing bri re- 
sources frbrii the local university^ the local cbitimiiriity^ business finris with iri- 
terriatibrial departriierits, arid cbriiiriiiriity cbllege pcrsbririel who have led 
cffbrts at cariipus iriterriatibrializatibri. The seriiiriars will be useful fbr iriipart- 
irig irifbrmatibri, as weU as fbr stiniulatirig the ftcxilty arid puttirig theiri iri 
tbUch with rcsbUrces. The seriiiriars shbuld cbriclude with a harids-bri wbrk- 
shbp where faculty actually get dbwri tb the busiriess bf iriterriatibrializirig 
course syllabi (PorOrisori 1986). 

Thus, in a few years a canipus cbuld, with a mbdest expertditure bf ftirids 
arid a great deal of resolve, add riew perspectives tb all its curricula arid course 
syllabi. The results would be a campus community that thinks iri global terms 
about the disciplines and occupations it teaches and students who are prepared 
for life in an interdependent world. 

Pbreigri Language Study 

Americans are notorious for their linguistic parochialism. Unlike Euro- 
peans, who routinely master one or more foreign languages, our citizens rarely 
read, much less speak another language. Necessity is of course Se mother of 
virtue: Europeans learn languages fbr very practical reasons of communication 
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and economic and social iritcractdbri in a world of riarrbw riatibrial bouhdarics. 
Arricricans have Ibng lived in a virtually self-sufficient ccbnomy (with the ex- 
ceptibr of a few key resources) arid iri culture that has insisted that immigrants 
learn a.id use Eriglish. Furthcnnbrc, English has bccbriic indisputably thc/m- 
gua frcmca bf the world, making it feasible for American tbmists to travel where 
they please with little riibrc linguistic cquipmcrit thari a Berlitz phrase book. 

Fbrcigri lariguagc riiastcry, hbweyer, is ari esseritial elerrierit of intercul- 
tliral skills arid sensitivity. Mbrebvcr, there is a new surge in demand for for- 
eign lariguagc abilities as cbmpariies seek individuals with varying levels of 
skill, fipm highly paid trarislatbrs tb bilingual receptionists arid secretaries 
(Reed 1986). As Ajiiericari businesses gear up for export develbpriierit^ as in- 
evitably they riiust^ lariguagc abilities will bccbriie riibre crucial for job placc- 
riierit._ 

Language programs in cbriimuriity colleges are prbbleiriatic, however; 
they exist typic^y iri the form of a few struggling sections bf French arid 
Spariish. Everi ari increasing dcriiarid for lariguagcs nlay riot gcricratc sufHcicrit 
rimribers of studerits to sustairi a diverse array of dfFeririJ;s iri the traditidrial 
riibdc bf iristriictibri. But cbriiriiuriity colleges nlay be able tb bfFer studerits a 
brbader spec±rurii bf lariguagc study bppbrturiities through cbrisbrtial anrarigc- 
riierits with bthcr iristitutibris arid thrbugh iridividualizcd lariguagc study. TTiis 
latter strategy niay be fecilitatcd by a nlcthbd dcvclbpcd by the Natibrial As- 
sbciatibri bf Sclf-Iristmctibrial Language Programs (NASILP). It calls for col- 
leges tb prbvidc tapes, a labbratbry scttiiig, occasional tutors tb verify student 
prbgrcss, arid ari indcpcridcrit exariiincr tb validate sufficient mastery for credit. 
The cbst-cfficicrit NASILP method cbuld allow colleges to offer four or five 
dlfFcrcnt lariguagcs or language levels tb twenty-five tuition-paying students at 
rib mbrc than the cbst of a single sectioi:; c ^ French or Spanish offered in the 
traditional classroom setting (Boyd-Bo>?v7^jaii 1973). 

There arc, of course, drawbacks, (^mmunity colleges that do not ^njoy 
access to university resources might find it difficult to recruit qualified tutors 
and examiners. An even more serious i^^ipcdimcnt is Sc inordimtc 
self-discipline and motivation the NASiLP model demands of students. In my 
view, most students will require more intensive tutorial assistance than the 
NASILP model currently envisions. 

itie most recent innovation in language instruction offers intriguing 
possibilities for linkages between community colleges and university re- 
sources. Oh State University's Center for Slavic and East European Studies 
has pioneered a system of "telephone-assisted language learning." Students call 
toll-free numbers during fixed periods to talk, listen, and learn. A national 
evaluation panel has given the system high marks (Chronicle of Holier Educa- 
iwn, October 1986). 

Study- Abroad Prbgnuns 

Hie most effective way to learn a language or penetrate a foreign culture 
is to study abroad. A study-abroad program should be a fecet of every commu- 
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nity college's intemati^^^ education program. Such programs enrich the com- 
munity college experience and provide unique opportunities for students, 
llicy generate a &id_of excitement and enthusiasm among students that in it- 
self rewards the efforts of those who organize arid direct therh. 

That such programs can flourish in community colleges has been con- 
vincingly dcmoristrated by the examples of Rockland ^d Kingsborough 
eommunity Colleges iri New York State, which between them place some 
i,Odd students iri prdgrariTS in Europe and the Middle East; Rockland and 
Kingsborough arc lead iristitutibris in the College Consortium for Inter- 
national Studies (CCIS), which spbrisbrs student exchange progranis as well as 
faculty development semiriars throughout Western Europe and in Israel; 

Traditionally, study-abroad oppRDrtimitics have been restricted to liberal 

arts students. CCIS has takcri sdriie steps to expand these opportunities by add- 
ing career programs. Thus, studcrits can rib / spend a semester abroad studying 
in areas as diverse as Intcmatidrial Busiriess^ Criminal Justice, Hotel Technol- 
ogy, and Culinary Arts. 

Educating Fbrcigri Students 

Study-abroad programs are liniited to sttidents who can manage to sperid 
a seriiester butside the country. But coHeges can bring the world to the larger 
college cbriiriiuriity by recruiting foreign students, whose presence cririches the 
life of the cariipus arid stirriulates faculty and student learning. ScymdUr Fersh 
writes cloqueritly arid persuasively about die lemiSg benefits of cricdUritcrs 
with fdrcigri studerits, benefits that go far beyond the immediate objectives df 
intcrciiltural arid iriterriatibnal understanding. Noting that in a world of rapid 
changes studerits must becbriie increasingly self-educated and self-directed, he 
argues that iri Icarriirig tb uriderstarid foreign cultures students will prepare 
themselves fdr life iri societies that do not yet exist: 

Unlike other living beings who Have little control over their environment, 
humans can now, to an increasing degree^ determine in advance the kinds 
of environments they prefer. In fict, people must develop more foresight 
technology increasingly creates situations— physical and psy- 
chological— for which we must be prepared. Through the process of leam- 
^^'"^/^ about other cuiturcs^ribt only what they have done but why 
^^J^^^.^^y responded to particular cbhditibris— ^we can improve our 
capacity to create new rcspdriscs tb new oppbrturiincs, (Fersh 1981, 6) 

There are also economic advmtages in recruiting fdrcigri studerits^ who 
gerierally support themselves with private funds or with gdvemriierit arid pri- 
vate schblarship grants^ Hieir presence m the community cdllege cari have a 
substantial ecdnomic benefit to the coHege and the local contmuriity. Accbrd- 
mg tp one estirriate, the economic vdue of 350 foreign students wduld be bver 
$500,000 tb a cbllege and over $4 million to the local community. 
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But wc should fw^rhaps think of bur bbligatibhs as much as the advan- 
tages of accep ting foreign students. Wc teach bur students that^ as the world's 
largest ecbribrriic power arid greatest per capita user bf world resources, wc 
have ce.-tairi duties to less fortunate societies. Wc should share dUr expertise 
and bur techriblbgy with develbpirig riatibris, ribt iticrcly biit bf a scrisc bf 
nbblesse bblige but because everybbdy gains frbrri increases in world produc- 
tivity arid trade. 

It docs little good to teach these principles arid ideals if wc do riot act 
upon therii. We iri the cbrtiriiuriity cbllcgcs have a special role to play iri assist- 
irig develbpirig riatibris. It is ribw rccbgriized that these riadoris need an infra- 
structure bf trairied arid educated workers, paraprofcssiorials, and technicians. 
Wc have the expertise to provide this kirid bf trairiirig, a fact recognized by the 
j^cricy fbr Iritcrriatibrial Develop merit, which looks specifically to community 
cbllcges tb prbvidc trairiirig, ori site or ori campus, for students in Latin Ameri- 
ca, Africa, arid elsewhere. 

Export Develbpmeiit Assistance 

The United States is the world's largest and most reluctari t expbrter, Uri- 
forturiatcly, i_t is an even greater^ and far less reluctarit^ inipbrtcr. Tlie ballbbri- 
irig^ trade deficit ranks with the federal budget deficit as the riibst wbrrisbnle 
arid, to date, irremediable prbbleriis ficirig the Aniericari ecbribnly. The twin 
deficits have iriten*elated arid cbriiplex brigiris, arid tfiere is rib siriiple fbrriiula 
for easing therii. But clearly, greater iriitiative arid iritercst iri cxpbrtirig bri the 
part bf Aniericari finris is part bf ariy sblutibri. 

The U.S. bcpartrilcritbf Commerce estiriia^ - 
cari firrris cbuld export but db ribt. Fear bf the urikribwri arid lack of awarcricss 
arid skills arc the factbrs that keep nlariy small- arid medium-sized firms out of 
export nlarkcts. 

Cbriimuriity cbllcges could help by adding an international dimension to 
their cuiTcrit rietworking activities with small and minority businesses^ Com- 
munity colleges might help by or^nizing an "international business day^ to 
stimulate interest among local firms; compiling a resource file of ttansiating 
and interpreting services; offering a "how to" counse on exporting; cr prodd- 
ing firms with relevant and timely information from the U:S- Department of 
Commerce and other sources. 



Condusion 

Cbriimunity colleges, whether viewed as integral pares of the academy or 
as centers of cducatiori arid training for the local community, can ill afford to 
ignore the responsibilities of international education. They do so at the peril of 
their students and their local communities. 

This €2ssay began noting a certain skepticism in some quarters as to the 
si^iificance of intemadonal education for the community college, it should 
end by noting that some commtmity colleges, in states as diverse as New York, 



Florida, and Arizona, have becbrrie butstariding practitioners of ihterhatibhal 
education. They have discbvered, as btiiers who rise to tile challenge will^ tiiat 
die rewards of international educatibh for faculty, stafF^ arid students far out- 
weigh ics burdens. 
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Building Jin Intemaiipnal 
^enda: Beguming mill an 
iiiternatidnai Edlicatidn 
Conference 

Julia Ribley 



AACJC Office cflntematumal Services ~ 

The evaluation of cbnimunity college involvement in international education 
requires a range of complementary initiatives. At the individual, program, in- 
stitutional, consortium, arid national levels, advocacy of international educa- 
tion must begin to crystallize iritb agendas for action. There is much that has 
happened arid the iritcrisity of iritcrriatibrial cbnccrris ariibrig twb-ycar institu- 
tibns LS_accclcratirig. 

However, a reccrit review bf cpriimuriity cbllcgc iriyblvcriicrit iri iritcma- 
tibnal cducatibri acti\atics_reflectcd that less thari a third bf the riibrc thari 1 ,200 
two-year cbUegcs iri the Uriitcd States deriibristrated ariy clear cbriimitiricrit tb 
intern atdbrial educatibri activities. Ariibrig the riibst active grbups iri the twb- 
year cbllege erivirbririlcrit are the yaribus iriterriatibrial educatibri cbrisbrtia that 
have eriierged bver tiie last twb decades. Tbday^ there are at Icpt sixteeri cbri- 
sbrtia bf cbitiriluriity cblleges tbtaliri^ more thari 300 iristitutibris brgariized 
arourid iriterriatibrial cducatibri activities. 

Airibrig these grbups, the Ariiericari Assbciatibri bf Cbrilriiuriity arid 
Junior Cblleges (AACJC) possesses a unique role iri shaping the iriterriaticrial 
cducatibri erivirbnnlerit ambrig twb-year cblleges iri the Uriited States. Over 
the past sixty-scveri years, cbmmuriity cblleges have focused bri riiectirig the 
cducatibrial rieeds bf the local arid dbniestic cbnimuriities they serve. Mbrc rc- 
ccritly, AACJC pribrities have addressed the rieeds fbr access tb quality trarisfer 
arid vbcatibrial/techriical cducatibri prbgrariis, stfbrig cbllegp arid private scctbr 
partrierships, services fbr the ecbriomically arid educatibrially disadvaritagcd, 
arid '/ital linkages with high schools as well as fbur-year cblleges arid uriivcr- 
sitics. Tlicse rieeds will continue to be ptuisued. 

ITijKC chalicnges, however^ exist in a radically altered context from where 
Scy arose 10, 20, and 30 years ago. To continue to provide educational leader- 
ship for students and communities, community, technical, and junior colleges 
must address the complexities of preparing its constituents for the political, 
economic, technological, and other changes Sat arc continuing to occur at 
ever increasing and more pervasive rates. Compounding the complexity of 
changes around the world, information overload is a contemporary malady 
whose pathology must be mci systematicaily examined; the demands for and 
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strategics with which to comprehend, cope, and proactively address changes 
surround us. 

The Obstacles 

Oyer and beyond the magnitude and complexity of the task of instilling a 
sense oLf national urgency within two-year institutions to meet the obvious 
heeds for more internationally related inforrnation, competence, and per- 
spective, there are practical obstacles. Diminishing federal resources to support 
interhatibrial educational initiatives, scarcity of institutional resources for pro- 
fessional developrnen t, arid the absence of a national stimulus identifying inter- 
riatdbrial issues have deterred the emergence of an international focus among 
two-year ihstitutibris. The other rhajor deterrents are those priorities compet- 
ing for national arid local atteritiori. 

The Twb-Year IrisHtiitibrial Cbritc3d: iri the U.S, 

Our faculty, institutional leadership, trustees, and national leadership 
must becbme better informed before students can learn more about the scope, 
substarice, issues, strategies, and opportunities related to change. Although 
growing riiiiribcrs of faculty and college leaders nationaily and internationally 
actively advocate arid adyarice international education through a variety of pro- 
grariis arid services, the international context of education in two-year institu- 
tibris has yet tb erriergc as a national priority. 

Among die major issues surrounding two-year, community-based in- 
stitutions and AA6J6 today are 

• Preserving equal access to higher educational opportunities; 

• Serving minorities, educationally aid economically disadvantaged 
students, women, and the handicapped in the face of threatened and 
real resource reductions; 

• Improving the quality of programs and services through better and 
more appropriate teaching and evaluation methods; 

• Strengthening relationships witli high schools and four-year colleges 
arid universities to facilitate student transfer, avoid duplicative rc- 
quiremerits, arid enhance program congruence; 

• pfFeririg prbfessiorial development opportunities; 

• Stirriulatirig rhore college-private/public sector partnerships to effec- 
tively rneet wbrkforce supply and derriand; 

• Gatheririg data affecting two-year students to inform and alert 
pblicyiriakere tb trends arid issues; 

• Helpirig cblleges tb iritegrate riew technologies into educational pro- 
grams arid apply appropriate techriologies to advance instructional de- 
livery systeriis. Althbugh the national agenda is already full, the inter- 
riatibrial pribrity subsuriies arid relates to each existing issue. 

AACJC anticipates that the iriterriatibrial dimension of coriirriunity col- 
leges v/ill be elevated tb a national pribrity within the next two years. This view 
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stems from a recognition that two-year pbstsecdridary education must come to 
grips with the urgent needs for students arid cdmfriUnities to be better in- 
formed about U.S. relationships within diir global community. 

Chbosihg a Strategy 

At its November 1985 meeting in Washington, D.C, the AACJC Intef- 
narional/Interailtural Consortium decided to act arid scheduled its first inter- 
national conference to be held on April 12, 1986. Erititled "Building an Inter- 
national Agenda," the conference w;is hosted by Valcricia ODrtimunity College 
(VeC) and conducted in_corijurictiori with the AACJC annual convention, 
April 12-16, in Orlando, Florida. 

The iriteriiatidrial cdrifererice provided a forum within which the interna- 
tional community of two-year arid similarly dr^nized educational institutions 
explored cdmmpn interests asa basis fdr dcvcldpirig a rictwdrk of intemationd 
institutions. More thari 165 educatdrs and agency rcpr^cnratives from 
Canada, China, Dehrriark, Eriglarid, Israel, Jamaica, Japan, Kuwaiq Russia, 
Taiwan, arid the Uriited States participated in the conference. Rather thai pre- 
determine or prescribe the arejis of mutual or common concern, the conference 
framewdrk offered a structure that permitted the conferees to create an interna- 
tional aj^rida. The expected dutcomes for the conference were to 

• Brdaderi riiutual understanding of international educational jtims, ob- 
jectives, arid prdgrams in order to begin the process of Bnking; 

• Idcritif^ iriterriatidrial student, faculty, and institutional needs and in- 
terests that wduld form the basis of establishing Krdcages; 

• Establish a fdrum where exchanges will begin aid continue to enhance 
the dissemination of information^d opportunities to strengthen 
linkages among participating institutions; 

• Discuss and propose strategies to implement linkages. 

Iri the agerida-building environment, the planners of the conference ac- 
kndwledged that relationships would take time to establish. The Internatidrial/ 
Iritercultural Consortium and AACJC recognized that this initiative should be 
pursued and that its momentum would inevitably grow. 

Overview of Cdrifererice j^erida 

Welcoming remarks 

Julia Ribley, conference chair, Valencia Cdriiriiuriity College 
Paul Giariirii, president^ Valericia Community College 
Dale Parriell, president, American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges 

Cdricurrerit Sessions 

During the morning, concurrciit sessions P59vided_the participants with infor- 
matidri dri the latest concepts, projects, and technologies related to interna- 
tional edncarion. 

24 
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'Why, What and How cf lnterni^nvd Education at Community, Junior, and 
Technical Cottejfes'' (pane! designed especially for newcomers to intcrnatidrial 
education) 

James Manilla^ moderator^ president, Pima Gommunity College 

Elizabct Bailey, director, Ihterriatiorial Education, Pima Community 
College 

Lynda icochea, director. Center for Inrcrnational Studies, Bergen Com- 
munity GoHege 

Wayne O'SuUivan,^ director. Center for international Education, Erie 
Community College 

'T>nf2ohstratims Computer Networkm£f in Tntemaiwnai Trade and Business 
Education'' (prcseritatibns related to an AACJG/Gcntral Piedmont Community 
College project and a computer-supported international education curricula 
project by Global Perspectives in Education) 

Ronald Rcinighaus, moderator, program director for International 
Business, Valencia Community College 

Betsy Davison, applications specialist. Global Perspectives in Education 
Larry Harmon, director. International Business Center, Central Pied; 
rhdnt Community College 

'^ntemation^ Forecasts: Fmutty and Student Prc^rm^ (presenta- 
tions related to projections for international education in commuriity colleges) 

Brenda Robinson, director, international Education, Bunker Hill Com- 
munity College 

Jacqueline Taylor, vice-president. College and Community Relations, 
Lansing Commuriity College 

'^meiitatidhal Educatwn Su^orted hy Satellites'' (presentation included a live re- 
ception of Russian television prbgrarrirhing via satellite) 

Lee Lubbers, president. Satellite Cx)inm\iriicatioris on Lcarriirig- 
Woridwide, Creighton University 

^'TievehfinjPi Intemntionai Educationid Activities'' 

Scjandiir Fersh, moderator, coordinator. Curriculum Development, 
Brevard Cbrririiuriity College 

Sharon Bannon^project Sector, Carl Duisberg Socieiy, presented "An 
Example oFStudent Exchanges^ The West German Bundestag — U.S. 
Congress Youth Exchange Program." 

Susan BdUldiit, educatioh and training advisor, Partners for International 
Educaddn and Training described "Oppbrtiiriitics for Coriirriunity 
Colleges in Technical Assistance Abroad" 

" 25 
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Shcny Mueller Ndrtdri^ Director, Iriterriatidrial Visitor Program, Institute 
for Iriterriatidrial Educatidrij preserited "Beginning with Hdstirig Iriter- 
riational Visitors arid Develdping Lbrig-terrri Linkages" 

^Prepanti^ fir Internatidnal Devetc^ent Technical Worhh<^s-Pr6htems and 

Thomas Millard, moderator, contracts and development officer, Wauke- 
sha County Technical Institute 

Jerry Bell, coordinator/instructor, Electro/Mechanical Program, Pied- 
mont Community College 

James Clarki physics/laser/techriblpgy iristructdr, Waukesha County 
Techriical Iristitute 

Ernest Maurer, dean. Technology Divisidri, Orange Coast Community 
College 

^^Resourcesfir IntemoUidnM Educatwn^^ 

Walter Brown, moderator, special assistant to the president for Inter- 
national Education, Ramapo College 

Susanna Easton, senior program specialist. Center for International Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Education 

David Fretwell^ deycldpriierit assistance advisor. Bureau of Iriterriatidrial 
Labor Affairs, U.S. Departriierit of Labor 

Joyce Kaiser, assistant director, Participant Prdgrammirig Division, 
Office of Internatidnal Training, U.S. Agency for International 
Development 

Elizabct Bailey, moderator, project director. Southwest Consortium for 
International Studies and Foreign Language Development, Pima 
Community GoUege 

WiUiarii Greene^ executive director, Florida Collegiate Cdrisortiurii for 
Iriterriatidrial/Iritercultural Education 

Reginald Luke, vice-chair. New Jersey Collegiate Ckirisdnium for Iriter- 
riatidrial/Iritercultural Education 

One of the many highlights of the conference featured an exchange be- 
tween Edmund Gleazer, Jr., president emeritus of AACJC, and Alexandre 
Vladislavle v, vice-chair of the Soviet Union's adult education agency, Znanie. 
Znanie is an organization of 3.5 million researchers, educators, and scientists. 
The discussion focused on common and comparative interests in improving 
U:S: and U:S:S:R. educational systems. 

*The International View,*' a plenary session moderated by William 
Greene, consisted of the sharing of pcKpcctivcs by a panel of Iforeign country 
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rcprcschtativcs. Panelists, included Musaed Al-Haroon of Kuwait, Robert 
Camerph of Canada, Li Weitong of the People's Republic of China, Aage Nicl- 
sbri of Dehmark, James Piatt of Great Britain, Grethc Rostboil of Denmark, 
Mbshe Shelhav of Israel,. Nicholas Teele of japan, BurchcH Whitcman of 
Jamaica arid Kurig-Hsieri Wu of the Republic of China. These presentations 
were followed by small group sessions that allowed community college rcpre- 
scritativcs to explore opportunities for institutional linkages with institutions 
in other cburitrics. 

Hie Conference Recommendatioris 

Fbllbwirig the session for the establishment of international linkages, the 
conferees participated in small discussion groups to make recommendations 
for "building an iritcrriatibrial agenda." The following represents a summary of 
the recbittfricridatibris. Tb address the proposed ihitiativcs^ the recommenda- 
tions have been assigried tb three gerieral groups: The American Association of 
ContrnUriity and Junibr Q>lleges (AACJC), the AACJC Office of Interna- 
tional Services, and the AACJC Iriterriatibrial/Iriterculniral Consortium. 

Th^AmmmnAssod^^ 

• Encourage linkages and cbbpcratibri with groups outside education tb 
promote intcrnatibnal edUcatibri; 

• Employ the AACJC Journal tb irifbrm cbnvriuriity colleges bri strate- 
gics for developing iritcrnatibrial prbgram; 

• Lobby for federal and state as well as local board support tb inter- 
nationalize community college curricula, prbmbte the study bf foreign 
languages, and encourage the participatibri bf foreign students as iri- 
ternatjonal education resources; 

• Strengthen the AACJCs international educatibri leadership through 
increasing its international staff and resources. 

The AA CJC Office ofJntemntionnl Services mii 

• ^r^^ipoc to serve as clearin^ouse for international educatibri irifbr- 
mation and facilitate international institutional linkages; 

• Compile profiles of member institutions to expedite respbrises tb iri- 
ternational requests for program, faculty, and general instirutibrial ex- 
pertise; 

• Solicit, maintain, and disseminate abstracts of model approaches br 
programs on various areas, such as institutional jpolicics or missibri 
statements relating to international education; use of international 
students as educational resources; technical assistance; intematiorial 
business curricula; international student recruitment; college partner- 
ships withintemational businesses; and articulation agreements of in- 
ternational programs between two- and four-year institutions; 

• Continue providing opportunities for i/iC member institutions to be- 
come involved in international technical assistance; 
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• Gooperatc wiS officr agencies to facilitate student exchange; 

• Strengffien the reiationship between NAFSA and AACJC to improve 
services to meet die needs of foreign students; 

• Network with public and private sectors in promoting community 
college involvement in international trade cducatibri. 

The AACJC IntefTtaiio^ 

• Develop a how-to manual to assist cbrhmuriity colleges in establish- 
ing, developing, or strcngthchirig their ihterhatibrial education pro- 
grams, services, arid activities; 

• Stimulate iritcrcpnsbrtia linkages ambrig twb-year arid bdier college 
groups crigagcd in iritcrriatibrial educatibri; 

• Explbrc 2irid dcvclbp iriterriatibrial lirikagcs abroad witil comparable 
twb-year iristitutibris br bther groups with cbriirribri educatibrial inter- 
ests; 

• Assign yaribus pribritics arid tasks to riierilbers of I/IC; 

• Establish arid publish guidelines for faculty exchange among commu- 
nity cbUegcs in diffcrerit countries; 

• Cbritiriue the I/IC Iriterriatibrial Cbrifererice in conjunction with the 
aririual AACJC cbriveritibri; 

• Develop arid cbriduct rcgibrial workshops on international education- 
related issu« arid bp{X)rtuni 

• Ericburagc mcnlbcr institutions to use their relationships with com- 
riiuriity businesses working iii the global marketplace to enhance sup- 
port for international education; 

• Focus upon international nzdc and business education as an imtpbr- 
tant component of two-year college international educatibri; 

• Promote the benefits of international students on campus as a valuable 
resource as well as to facilitate and support their adnussibh arid pro- 
gram completion. 

These recbmriieridatibris are very sigriificarit iri the cbmmuriity cbllege 
iritcrriatibrial educatibri riibyeriierit. As the recbmriieridatibris are irii- 
plcmcritcd, the fouridatibri of iriterriatibrial educatibri iri the twb-year cbllege 
will be stterigtheried — the bases wilU:^_brbader arid the lirikages will be 
strbngcr. It is ariticipated that the AACJC Iriterriatibrial/Iriterciiltural Cbrisbr- 
tiurii*s first iriterriatibrial cbrifererice will be a laridrriark everit iri the deyelbp- 
riient bf iriterriatibrial educatibri iri coriiriiuriity^ juriibr^ arid techriical colleges. 
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Improving liitefliatidif al 
Busine^ Edueation: A ^port 
on Currieular Innovaiieii 

Barbara Bradford Davis 

Georgetowh Export TrfuRng, Inc. 

The need For the United States to improve its balance of trade is well khbwii 
and well documented. By the end of 1984, the U.S . trade dcficit was at a record 
$124 billion arid climbirig. Much atteritiori has beeri focused on the major 
reasons for the deficit, iricludirig the strerigth of the dollar. Yet while many 
riiajor issues reriiairied uriresblved, the goverrimerit has taken some steps to- 
ward bririgirig about a Icrig-xarige imprbvemerit in the status of the United 
States in iritematibrial trade. Two measures of interest are the Export Trading 
Cbmpariy (ETC) Act of Octbber 1982 arid the authbrizatibri by the Depart- 
riierit of Education of ftiridirig for iritematibrial busiriess ediicatibri. This paper 
addresses ari iriribvative addition tb a busiriess ciirriculUni that was made in re- 
sponse to these twb go verririierit nleasures. 

The ETC Act arid Educatibri Department Efforts 

The purpose of the Export Tradirig Cbriipariy Act was 

to increase United States i:xpk>rts of products arid scryices by ericouragihg 
more efficient prbvisidri of export trade services to United States produc- 
ers and suppliers, in particular by establishing an office within the Depart- 
ment of Cbiririicrce to promote the fonriatibn of export nradc assbciadbn 
and exjx>rt tradirig companies, by pcrmittirig barik Holding cbmpariies, 
bankers' bariks, arid Edge Act cbrpbratibns that arc subsidiaries bf bank 
Hbldirig cbriipariies to irivest in export trading cdmpariics, by reducirig re- 
strictions on trade fihahcirig prbvided by firiaricial iristitutibris, arid by 
riibdifying the ajpplicatibh bf the antitrust laws to certain export trade. 
(ExfKDrt Tradirig Cbmpariy Act bf 1982) 

At the tinie of its passage, the Act was labeled as a major step forward in 
iricreasirig U.S. export competitiveness and as the one-stop export shop for 
small- and medium-sized U.S. firms. Taking a cue from successftd Japanese 
cbnipanies, the new legislation permits bank participation in fading com- 
panies, reduces the antitrust threat of joint export eiSbrts, and encourages 
businesses to join to export or to oifFer export services: 

Urifbrtunately, the response of businesses to thcJExport Trading Com^ 
pany Act has not been as positive as expected. Althou^ the ETC legBlation 
has been in place for over two years, fewer than forty-seven export trading 
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cbihpanics have received certification Jtom the U.S. Departrnerit of Com- 
merce. Although studies have revealed several fundamental reasons for the 
slow response (National Center for Export import Studies n.d.), it is clear that 
a major effort is required to educate the U.S. business community dri how to 
charig: their focus from domestic to international markets. 

What is needed now is a demonstration to potential users of how the Act 
will actually help improve export performance. Business executives need to sec 
the benefits of collaborating with comp»etltors in their export efforts. Although 
the relaxed antitrust provisions are helpfiil, they will only be used if businesses 
recognize the benefits of synergy and of broad and deep product lines, as well 
as the interest of foreign buyers in finding a full-service trading firm. Such col- 
laboration riot only will result in economics of scale for marketing activities but 
may also dperi up to smaller firms large project possibilities that heretofore had 
been reserved for riiultiriatibrial corpbratidris. 

A secdrid, although ^mailer, measure taken by the government to help 
correct the balance df trade problem was establisjimcnt of a program aimed at 
intemationalizirig busiriess education. The U.S. Department of Education has 
authority to grant fiirids td iristitutibris bf higher education for the purpose of 
promoting innovatidri and imprdvenlerit in internatibrial education curricula 
df the busiriess cdnimuriity; increasing international skills of 
the business coinmunit)'; and develdpirig linkages between institutions of 
'^'S^^L^^^y^'^" busiriess cdnirriuriity irivblved in international 

economic activities. 

llic Response of Academe 

Business education is challenged by the policy implications of the ETC 
Act and U.S. Departriierit of Education measures. First, schools must produce 
students capable df cdntributirig tb an increase in international trade commen- 
surate with the current need tb increase U.S. exports. Second, it behooves edu- 
cational institutidris td ueveldp programs^ with br >yithout U.S. DeparSnent 
?^^_^"A^^^n assistance, td implemerit ways bf meeting this objective in order 
to keep their curricula relevarit td current demands. 

^^^''^^ver, inridvatidri iri the curriculum should seeTc to overcome the 

fandamental probiem that the iritematiorial busiriess knowledge transmitted 
to students is only useful td the "geritlerriari iriterriationalist." Students who 
S^^^^^^^ intei-riatidrial busiriess bfteri can present a host of ar- 
gument to ftitu re employers dn whether the Uriited States should re-recog- 
nize Tadwan or on the intematidnal steps they would undertake if they were the 
chief executives of die largest coiporatidris. But finris are rarely looking for tliis 
type of faiowledge from recent graduates, ridr are finris riecessarily in need of it. 
y^^^ ^^wledge that can be used productively in their in- 
ternational efforts. ITie educational sectdr shduld therefore be encouraged to 
provide knowledge that can be used by both studerits and business. This in- 
cludes knowledge about mundane issues such as export firiaricing, export pack- 
aging, or international transportation and ddcuriieritatibri. It wbuld be quite 
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valuable if college graduates could assist the firm in actually carrying out aiex- 
pbrt trarisactibri. It is this kind of muitiplier effect that truly can make a differ- 
ence. _ 

There are a number of ways that the multiplier effect can be im- 
plerrierited: 

• Practice clinics 

• Exchange of students and professors from other countries 

• Campus \isits by foreign businesspeople 

• Summer internships with foreign firms 

• Establishment of an advanced trade institute for technical training 

The Georgetown University Practice Clinic 

An important course to further students' intern^atibrial business educa- 
tion was developed by The National Center for Exf>brt-IiTipbrt Studies 
(NCEIS) at Georgetown University (GU) in_Washingtbri, D.C., for the Mas- 
ters of Business Administration program. THe cburse uses both the Export 
Trading Company Act and the Business arid Iriterriatibrial Educatibri Pro- 
gram. It also brings export tradirig^iritb the classrbbm iri order to trairi students 
to contribute to an incrcjasc in U.S. iriterriatibrial trade. 

1 he export trading course sbught to use gbverrimrnt funds efficieridy by 
training groups of students iri the nidiitlerits bf iriterriatibrial trade. The course 
provided the students with ari bppbrturiity tb form an export trading company 
and to dociuncnt the prbcess bri computer software. The resulting computer 
package will be used by other iiriiversities arid firrris tb trairi their employees 
in the jield bf expbrt tradirig, 

_ The cbihpariy fonried by the studerits is kribwri as Georgetown Export 
Trading Iricbrpbrated (GETI). Its priinary goal is to increase students' actual 
knowledge bf tradirig arid tb create the all-important linkages, or con tacts, be- 
tween busiriess schools arid the busiriess cbmmuriity. In fact, as one of their 
first tasks, the studerits sbught the cdbperation of the local businesses aid in- 
stitiitibris that were thbiight esseritial tb building a network of information and 
cbritacts to support their veriture. 

Or^anis^attoh of the Clinic. Tlie base of bperatibris for the studeriG was iri 
the NCEIS. The contacts. and resources of the NCEIS were esseritial for the 
GETI project. The NCEIS, fourided by Michael Czirikbta iri 1981 tb study in- 
ternational trade issues, strives to exparid the existirig body bf knowledge bri 
international trade and to foster cbriirriiiriicatibn arilbrig the busiriess, policy, 
and acadeiriic sectors bf the iritematibrial trade cbrtiriiuriity. The ceriter nlairi- 
tains a free- trade philbsbphy arid ericourages the develbpnlerit of free and ac- 
ceptable trade policies arid busiriess practices. Its work is designed to be prag- 
matic arid relevant, based bri a finri uriderstaridirig bf the busiriess activities and 
political dyriamics bf the wbrld itiarketplace. The ceriter crigagcs in six basic ac- 
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tivitics^^cscarch, pablications, conferences, trade policy advocacy, iristructibri^ 
and corporate services: 

The center was interested in the original concept of fbrmirig an export 
trading company such as GETI in order to study trading and to examine why a 
trade does or does not take place. The activities undertaken in the brgariizatibri 
of GET! offered the center a unique view into one aspect of the process. 

ContrtbuttoTis of Load BTfsinp^. The students found most butsidc firms 
they contacted responsive and favorably disposed to donate professional time 
arid information to GETI. Even firms whose resources ultimately were not 
used by the students expressed a dc^ee of interest. ITi is suggests that the busi- 
ness comrnunity is an underused asset in business curricula. 

The students preferred electronics as the initial iSETI export and targeted 
Europe, as the market because of the perceived demand there for electronic 
parts. To facilitate jheir work, the students approached the Electronic Indus- 
tries Associatibri (EIA)^Th_c_students felt that this national trade association 
cbuld provide support for GETI in Washington, D.iG., and could help GETI 
Ibcate mariuficturers of electronic components around the country. The ElA, 
in turn, respbrided because its contributions were largely time and infonnation 
rather than mbriey arid because the GETI project could help the sales of EI A 
member firtris. 

GETI was alsb able tb attract in-kirid contributions from the prominent 
law firm of Sutherland, Asbill^ arid Brerinari arid from the international ac- 
counting fii-m of Coopers arid Lybrarid. Both firms have personnel who are 
highly skilled in ETC matters arid were interested in helping GETI as a way to 
promote their firms and tb secure GETI as a client should the project progress 
from a student exercise tb a prbfit-makirig venture. 

Another party GETI approached was Ariiericari Security Barik. The ETC 
^^_^_P^"^*^^ banks to obtain an bwriership share of trading cbriipanies under an 
exemption from the general banking laws. But GETI asked the bank only to 
E^°^'^^ advice on expbrt financing. The bank agreed tb par- 
ticipate in a financing role in order tb increase its kribwledge about ETC opera- 
tions and to seek new business opportunities through GETI. 
in addition, GETI sought the support bf the ETC bflice in the Depart- 
ment of Coiranerce, which was receptive to the initial cbhcept fbr GETI arid 
continued to be heipfxil throughout the project. That bfBce was in the pbsitibri 
to provide a great ded of information about ETCs and cbuld alsb prbvide 
counseHng on how^best to prepare an application for ETC certificatibri. The 
ETC certification should be written so that the exemption granted from the an- 
titrust laws is narrow enough to provide protection, yet broad enbUgh tb per- 
mit a company to conduct business. 

^J5^^"^ _^^P^^ ^^^^ parties to assist in the fbrmatibh bf GETI be- 
cause they represent actual prciFessional relationships a trade facilitatibri service 
would need in order to organize itself GETI was fbrtunate tb receive firiaricirig 
from the department of Education, because it enabled GETI tb approach 
other organizations for information rather than for capital. Mbrebver, these 
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bfganizatidris were asked to share information that for the most part they 
already possessed. Nevertheless, organizations' contributions amounted to 
commitments of materials and time in excess of $40,000, relieving GET! of 
substantial and necessary start-up expenses. The course thus served to put the 
students in touch with the business community and to involve the business 
community in resl support for the business educational process. In turhi the 
students provided the firms with new information and analyses of preyiotisly 
identified interests or issues. Finally, through the student project, firrhs having 
similar interests or client base were linked in a novel way. Therefore^ die stu- 
dent project provided a useful mechanism for the firms to increase their knowl- 
edge and visibility in international tiade. __ 

External Froblcfm Conjfohted By Studaits m the Clinic. The students found 
forming a company and researching international trade matters far more com- 
plex and difficult than they had originally thought. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties confronted by the students, and one that gave them the greatest learning 
experience, was that the subject matter of the course was hot found in the class- 
room or even on campus; it was available only through research at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce^ at European embassies in Washington, D.C, and at elec- 
tronic manufacturers .arid distributors spread throughout the United States 
and Western Europe. The students were ^orced to conduct their own research, 
write letters, make telephone calls^ and build the contacts and network that 
would transform raw ihforrriatioh into a trading oppdrtuhity and, ultimately, a 
transaction. As a result^ the students were put into more of a business than an 
academic enyirohrheht arid were forced to begin to develop the skills they 
would heed in a professional situatibri. In this way, the creatibri of GETI 
helped to bridge the gap between the edUcatibrial arid busiriess sectors and to 
prepare the students for challerige^ 

Internal ProUems Confivnted by the Students in the Clinic. The students 
also faced ari adriiiriistrative problem iri carryirig but the project: everyone in- 
volved warited tb riiake cbritacts arid make decisioris, and no one wanted to do 
the clerical work tb sUppbrt such actibris. All nine in the group were MBA stu- 
dents, so there was rib riatural hierarchy of talents or abilities. Pecisjons were 
riiade on the basis bf grbup coriscrisus, and the project run in a more demo- 
cratic riiaririer thari brie wbuld gerierally find in a business organization. Cleri- 
cal wbrk such as typirig, stuffing envelopes, and taking minutes at n^fctmgs had 
tb be fbtatcd ambng the group, resulting in inconsistent quality of the product. 

The group was also adversely affected by the time constraints imposed by 
course-load demands. Students found it very difficult to nan a business on a 
part-time basis. Often no one was in the GETI office when the telephone rang. 
During exam periods, GETI was neglected. I^is damaged what little image 
GET! had managed to create with the general public. 

Theory versus Practice. Another major pioblem encountered during the 
GETI project was the studerits' difficulty in applying the theory [camedjn ctes 
tb real-life sitUatibris. Fbr example, in the basic marketing course, students had 
sccri the wisdbnl iri havirig a business be market-driven rather than product- 
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driven. That is, a compariy that gave the market what it wanted would be more 
successful than a company that started with a product and then had to find a 
market. However, during the establishment of GETI, the students realized 
that it was impossible to pinpoint the needs of the overseas market without 
having a product line as a place to start. Because the ElA was a cooperating 
party to the project, the students decided to start with electronic components. 
Thus, they committed themselyes to a product-driven posture, one opposite to 
the market-driven stance they had intended to adopt. 

In sum, the most apparent beneficial aspects of 
graduate students were the technical ihformatiph and research skills they ob- 
tained; the contacts they established with 'ic federal government^ the business 
sector, and the embassies , arid the experience of operating in an office environ- 
ment, which forced them to be preseritable, responsible, arid professional. 
!?*^^y'„^^P^_"^"^^/5'^°^'^^ that area studies arid the international perspective in 
the business curriculum ire crihariced arid rilade riibst effective if combined 
with technical training and practical experience. 

Other Techniques of improving International Business Education 

'^^^^^ ^rc a riurriber of other techniques available to enhance interna- 
tional business educatiori. Orie of therii is the exchange, of students and pro- 
fessors in graduate business schools between the United States and other coun- 
tries, a practice already implcmcritcd by educational iristitutibris. These pro- 
grams should be encouraged and exparided so that it becomes routine for 
graduate school business students headirig for careers iri international trade to 
undertake part of their studies abroad. 

because the contacts generated by mccliiig people from other countries 

irifbntlatiori gatherings visits to the 
campus by jocd and^ foreign businesspeople should be arrariged whenever pos- 
sible. The format might mclude an address by the busiriesspersori; it shbuld 
always include a chance for interested students to sit dbwri with the busiriess- 
person and have a smaU-group discuiision. Some of the most Useful iritrbduc- 
tibns are made in this context; 

^ As demonstrated by the 6ETI experience, clinics for busiriess students 
are invaluable. Clinics convey office nianners and professibrialisnl as well as 
technical information and hands-on experience not available in the classroom. 
Law schools use legal clinics to ^eat advantage. These clinics teach the stu- 
dents the black- letter law in the context of real-life problems that bring the les- 
sbri home. The same techniques can be used with business students by makirig 
their services available to local businesses for no fee. Students can conduct mar- 
keting research br provide assistance in forecasting and developing busiriess 
plaris. Iri this way, the business benefits ifrom the free assistance, the studerits 
learn sbriiethirig, arid more importantly, an introduction between student and 
professibrials is riiade. A student with a head for business will find a way to 
rtiake use bf the cbritact. 
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From another perspective, it should be realized that there is nothing 
wrong with having the business community carry part of the weight of edu- 
cating business students. The better equipped business students are to handle 
real problems when they graduate iirbm business school, the less time and 
money businesses need to spend training them to become profitable 
employees. 

A fourth component is full-time sumraer intemships abroad with foreign 
corporations. These positions arc invaluable for contact building and for ob- 
taining tecl^nical knowledge. Graduate businessschodls should make it a prior- 
ity to expand the availability of such positions. They can best begin this task by 
having the business schools around the world begin to contact each other by 
mail or at cprifcrerices. 

Last, it would be useful if brie graduate school in each cburitry wbuld 
spbrisbr an iriterriatibrial trade institute tb bfFer^ brie-year prbgrarii that 
wbuld foUbw the ribrrrial twb-year curriculum. This iristitute cbuld bfFer 
courses focusing bri the prbblerris bf rriultiriatibrial cbmpariics^ with an em- 
phasis on technical skills iri accdUritirig, trade regUlatidri, arid iriterriatibrial fi- 
riarice. The iriterriatibrial busiricss cbriiriiuriity rilust have strdrig tics with these 
iristitutes rd help design the curriculum td keep it practical arid rclcvarit. Busi- 
ricss will bericfit from the trairiirig td be received by their future empldyccs. But 
the iritcmatidrial business comniunity must alsd prdvide the institutes with 
speakers and iritroductioris into the sphere of intemadorial trade. Transfer of 
technial knowledge should be a priority. For example, to obtain export and im- 
port licensing, one needs detailed knowledge of the rules and regulations of the 
U.S. Export Administration Act, as well as of the import regulations of the des- 
tination of the goods. This information is so technical that it may not be 
covered by the basic graduate business curriculum: Advanced training at a 
specialized institute could provide instruction on the basic trade policies and 
regdations of the country of origin and its major trading partners. It could also 
provide technical training on where and how this information may be obtained; 

Conclusion 

Area studies and the international perspective in the business curriculum 
are useful in introducing students to international trade issues. But because of 
the demands of the average business school curriculum and because of the diffi- 
culties inherent in obtaining and ttansmitting irade information and business 
relationships, area studies and an international perspective are not sufficient to 
prepare students for participation in international commerce without farther 
training: 

Practical clinics such as GETE are essential to give the students an oppor- 
tunity to face issues in a business context and to learn by researching actual 
trade questions using resources away from the academic campus. In addition, 
exchanges of students and professors, visits by foreign business professionals, 
experience gained through clinics and internships, and learning opportunities 
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provided by advanced international Sade Institutes will stimulate the growth 
of the international trade community in each country that participates and will 
result in a stronger international economy, which will benefit us all: 
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Higlier EdueatiDn^ Business^ 
and Gowrnineni: A United 
Effort to Detreidp Ofegdii's 
International Business 

Mathilda E. Harris 

Korthwest Cofjsottiumfir Ihteriiati^ EduccUiah 

The Pacific Northwest is iricrcasihjgly bccorhirig the gateway to Asia^ arid 
Oregon views itself as a future leader in the cbbpcratibn h^tweeri East arid 
West. In Oregon, intematibrial trade has increased from $1.2 billion in 1970 
to approximiately $10 biUibri in 1986. Today, over 1^000 Oregon cbmpariics 
are irivblved in exporting arid importing; aboiit eighteen tb twenty-five per- 
cent of Oregbri's yearly ecbribriiy is dependent bri fbrcigri trade. Oregon's 
riiajbr trading partriers are Kbrea, Japan, arid Taiwari. Oregon has made im- 
pbrtarit strides in recent years tbward increasing its iriterriatibrial trade, arid its 
business cbrimiuriity has nlade a strbrig cbriimitrrierit tb develop Fbrtland as a 
leacUrig W«t Cbast port. 

Over the past several years, the Pacific Nbrthwest Regional Commission — 
cbrisistirig bf Washington, Oregon, arid Idaho — has encouraged the regional 
prbriibtibri bf trade. The U.S. Department of Agriculture is coordinating its ef- 
fbrts with the Cbmmissibri, arid Oregon is often singled out for its exemplary 
cooperation between the U.S. Commerce Department, state government, and 
business. Because the very livelihood of the Pacific Northwest depends on 
trade, the U.S. Commerce Department, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
ous trade associations are encouraging cooperative efforts in international 
trade. Most importantly, the academic community has raken a umqoe ap- 
proach in its efforts to work closely with the private sector and government in 
order to create the needed cooperation between Ote^n ™d Pacific Rim coun- 
tries. It is especially significant that the public and private sectors have recog- 
nized the essential role that community colleges can have in Sis endeavor, for it 
is they who most effectively and efficienrfy serve their communities and Se 

small-to-rmdsized finris in Sei^ fflsm^ ^ 

Oregon's efforts to bridge Se expertise of education, government, and 
business in Se international arena began about fifteen years ago, when Gover- 
nor Tom McCall spcaSeaded a plan to develop a Pacific Rim Smdy Center at 
Portland State University. One of Se major objectives of Se center was tb as- 
sist Oregon's public and private sectors to increase cooperation between 
Pacific Rim countries. AlSough Se plan itself was short-lived, Oregon's lead- 
ers in government, business, and education continued to support Se idea bf an 
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orj^jzed effort to accompUs that mission. In July 1980, Gbverrior Vic 
Ariyeh established the Governor's Commission of Foreign Language arid Iri- 
temadonal Studies, making Oregon one of the first states to meet the challerige 
of President Carter's Commission on Foreign Languages arid Iriterriatioriai 
Studies. The Commission sought to strengthen Oregdri's iritercst arid kriowl- 
e^ge in world^af&ns in the following areas: "increased citizcri awafcricss of the 
"^P?*^?^^^ and nature of Oregon's intcmarional tics; greater iriterriatioriai iri- 
tercst and acn\aty Sroughout the Oregon economy; higher standards of iri- 
struction in foreign language and other inccmational subjects at all levels'* 
(Oregon Department of^Education^l982, iii). The Commission found that 
there were some notcwortf ly programs in intemationai education and business 
activity and some severe shortcomings. Recommendations to remedy the 
deficiencies included: 

• Coordinanon between state authoriries and business, labor, media, 
community, and other groups in implementing a continuingprogram 
to make all citizens aware of the importance of intemationai a^dc, in- 
\'estmerit, arid tourism for the state's economy, and to inform them of 
the measures needed to take advanSge of that potential; 

• ^^ooperarion Between business and education in developing educa- 
rional progrmns in intcrnarional business, including business partici- 
pation in school activities, consultation on curriculum content, and es- 
tablishment of internships and other special cducarirn programs; 

• An iricrease in iriterriatioriai cbriterit iri all collegiate arid graduate 
schools of busiriess prbgrariiSj iri accordarice with die precepts of^e 
American Asscxiatibri bf Cblle^ate Schools of Busiriess (Oregon De- 
partment of Educanbri 1982: 9-10). 

The Commission report had a statewide imtpact: the state superinten- 
dent of iristructiori appbinted a global studies cbriirnittee to majke rccominen- 
datioris bri appropriate global studies offerings at the secondary school level; 
coriirriuriity colleges began to take a leadership role in establishing associate de- 
grees or certificates iri iriterriational studies; arid uriiversities increased their 
cbiirsc offerings iri iriterriatioriai educadori arid business. Japanese and 
Chinese, hardly taught a decade agb^ becariie part of the language dflcrings in 
several high schools arid corririiunitj^ colleges- Given this arinbience, it is not 
surprisirig that Oregbri view's itself as having ari ecohoriiy interdependent with 
those of the Pacific Ririi cbiiritries arid kribws that part of its ecdriomic welfare 
is depcriderit bri iriterriatibrial trade. 

For Oregdri tb be successful iri iriterriaoorial trade^ it must address the 
local, riatiorial, arid iriterriatibrial rieeds of its small- tb-riiidsizcd firms; Oregon 
is a state with more thari 60,000 srtlall busiriesses. Recbgriizirig this^ the 1983 
legislature established a rietwbrk bf small busiriess assistarice centers through- 
out the state. Lane Cbrtlmuriity College took the lead. The U.S. Sriiall Busiriess . 
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Admiriistratibri awarded the network federal ftinduig in March 19^4^ '^^ 
cbmbihatibri bf state and federal awards, coupled with local fands from the col- 
leges' bperatirig budgets, has laid strong iFoundatjons for Oregon's small busi- 
ness assistance program, now known as the Oregon Small Business Develop- 
ment Center Network (bSBDCN)" (dSBDCNj985, 2). The rnlssion of the 
bSBDCN, the first community college-based center of its kind, is to provide 
cbrhpreherisive services and resources to the smdi business community. Ac- 
cbrding to Edward Cutler, State Director of OSBDCN at Lane Community 
College, by late 1984 the network wk '^ready receiving national attention as 
an innovative model jprc iect for providing assistance to the small business cbih- 
munity" (Cuder 1984, 3); 

SBDCs have been established at all fifteen Oregon community colleges, 
and satellite centers exist at two universities^^'Each^enter Is operational arid is 
providing services and resources to the business community in its service arca. 
One-tb-bne bttsiness counseling js avajlabie for free to business clients" (Cutler 
1984, 2). The centers also provide seminars, workshops, and ctescs_on timely 
business concerns. Reese Shepard^ Director, Central Oregon SBDC, believes 
that the SBDC has three primary objectives :Jl ) to help businesses doomed for 
failure, (2) to help margind businesses improve through new techniques; arid 
(3) to help promising businesses achieve growth and profit pwotential through 
effective planning and control (OSBDCN 1985). _ 

The results of the OSBDCN are impressive. For example, Clackamas 
Community GoHege reported successful start-up arid exparisibri packages to- 
taling over $300,000; Portland Community College showed a 30 percent in- 
crease in sales for selected businesses with which it worked; arid Lane CbirunU- 
nity College counseled more business clients thari ariy Oregori SBDC 
(OSBDCN 1985, 4). Twelve other commuriity colleges iri the state derribri- 
strated positive outcomes in working with their busiriess cbmmuriities. Cbnse- 
quendy, state funding for the 1985-87_bienriiurii tbtals $500,000, and the 
OSBDCN will receive an additional $770,000 in Ibttery ecbribmic develop- 
ment fands. 

Recognizing that iriterriatibrial busiriess develbpmerit assistance requires 
a unique expertise arid a statewide_cobrdiriatibri bfiriterriatibnally knowledge- 
able resource persons, the OSBDCN, under the direction bf Lane Community 
College, contracted with the Iriterriatibrial Trade and Commerce Institute of 
Portdand StateUniyereity tb deyelbp the SmaU Business International Trade 
Program^SBITP), In Jariuary 1985, a directbr was hired to lead the mission of 
the SBITP, which is "tb provide cbmpreherisive services and fesourccs relating 
intcrnatipnal trade tbjhe sriiall busiriesses operating in the state of Oregon'' 
(OSBDCN 1985, 4). To accbitlplish this mission, the goals of the SBITP were: 

• To snriiulate sriiaU businesses thrbUghbUt Oregon and to evaluate 
their pbteritial for bccbmiiig involved iri international trade; 

• To iricrease exjxSrt/import capabilities of small businesses in com- 
muriities served by the various SBDCs; 
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* T° P^°^'^^^ research, infdrmatidn, arid cburisciirig to small businesses 
entering into intcrnationai trade. (SBITP 1985) 

Via the codpcratidri arid sporisbrs lip of the OSBDCN, communit)' col- 
ieges, select four-year iristitutibris, local arid state government agencies and 
business communities, the SBITP bffers seriiiriars and workshops in interna- 
tional trade; assistance in dcvclbpirig a strategic plari for companies wishing to 
^"S"^^"^^'^^''* international capabilities; international trade counselors forgui- 
resource infbrrilatibri database arid directory; student intern 
services for research purpbscs; arid a ricwslcttcr bri ihtcrriatibrial trade concerns 
"l^J^'^S.^^.^^^^^l^"^'"^^^^^- Seminars and wbrkshbps focus bri world trade op- 
portumties for Oregon businesses. They arc dcsigricd fbr small-to-midsizcd 
^^J^'^^°_^_^P*'^^^ their capacities fbr eriteririg the iriterriatibrial trade 
^Z*^"^ ^AS^L ^'^9^^_ ^^^^ expand their brigbirig iriterriatibrial opera- 
tions. Participants see presentations on how Oregbri relates to the iriterna- 
tionai marketplace and on successful ventures Uridcitakcri by local cbriipariies. 
Other workshops focus on international marketing, firiaricirig, establishirig 
distributors, cultural cohcerns in international trade, and iri-dcpth cburitry iri- 
formation. A monthly jntemational roundtablc was started iri July 1986 tb 
cover such areas of interest as developing a business plan, advertisirig/pricirig, 
international marketing, cuiturai relationships, and ofF-shbre mariufacturirig. 
International trade counselore^serve as speakers and rcsburcc persbris duririg 
the workshops/seminars and monthly roundtables; they also form a support 
system fbr small businesses entering international trade: Counselors al.<b assist 
the SBITP to identify companies that may be ready to lx!gin developing their 
potential in international business ventures. 

An especially mpressivc and innovative part bf the activities of the 
SBITP is the International Business Plan. The first phase of this plan is tb work 
with companies to initiate long-term and short-term objectives iri cxparidirig 
their international busmess and in evaluating their potential fbr success. A 
workbook for this effort demonstrates the process a business needs tb fdllbw 
for successful results. Each company that seriously wishes to expand its iriterria- 
tibnal business and to evaluate its prospect:: in international markets is re- 
quested to follow a plan that includes goal setting, targeting markets and cUs- 
tbmers^ompetitiye analysis, financial strategy, bredc-even analysis, and time- 
tables. The second phase of the program involves several sessions of one-tb-brie 
couriselirig. The OSBDCs coordinate these efforts with the SBITP and the In- 
ternational Trade and Commerce Institute. In conjunction with the second 
phase bf the jprograrii, companies interested in international trade meet in the 
various districts of the state to discuss and evaluate their plans and to talk with 
btisiriess professibrials who have been successful abroad. Community colleges 
are directly irivblved iri these activities, and the existing expertise and interest is 
bfteri initiated by therii. 

This prbgrarii has an added benefit for the community colleges, for in- 
creased iriterriatibrial irivolvemerit on the part of businesses in their districts 
helps td aiigriierit crbss-camp)us interest in international education. For 
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example. Lane Gommunity GoIIege has an active iritematidrial cdbperativc 
education program that encourages students to work abroad arid curreritly has 
major technical Saining contracts with several Third World countries. Mt. 
Hood eoinmunity College has assisted ficulty develbpmcrit in iritemational 
business by sponsoring faculty travel abroad. Cbriscqueritly, iritemational 
business assistance programs serve as catalysts in helpirig cdriirilUriity colleges 
to envision their mission in international education arid to iritcgfate interna- 
tional studies throughout the campus curriculum arid outreach programs. 

Oregon's projects may stem from the best iriteritidris arid objectives and 
may be directed by the most knowledgeable persons^ but this is riot enough to 
guarantee that the final results will be truly pbsitivc. The plan outlined here is 
still in its infancy. What is now needed is ari uriderstaridirig that such plans are 
long-range projects requiring Iprig-terrii rcsdurccs. Year-to-year ftmding is not 
sufficient for long-range planning arid for rilairitairiirig the qualified personnel 
who can assure that Oregon's ecbribriiic prdblcrils cari be reversed. Further^ 
more, a long-term strategy of cbbperatidri bctwecri business, academia, and 
government must become a perriiarierit part df Ofegori's economic develop- 
ment plan. It is an awesome task to attempt td give quick solutions to critical 
economic situations. For exariiple, Oregdri's uricmployment rate ^emdns 
higher than the national average, arid state revenues continue to suffer from the 
weakened wood-prcKiuct industry arid frdnl fluctuating agricuitural prices, 
Orcgpn's leaders are fiiUy aware that the state has the potential and capacity to 
alleviate its ecbribriiic nialaise arid td iricrease its potential in tihe global 
economy. A cbriipreherisive Idrig-rarigc plan of action can encourage colleges 
and universities tb train future gel erations to underetand the financial^and cul- 
tural irilplicatidris df iritematidrial business and cooperation; jt can continue to 
support the cbbperatidri df the public and private sectors to intemationalizc 
businesses; arid it cari assure the financial and philosophical support for such 
undertakirigs. Oregdri's future also depend^ on creamig new markets ^by en- 
couragirig riew busiricsscs to enter the Oregon econonny as well as assisting the 
existirig cdriipariics td develop their expertise and look into the future for iri- 

ridvativc busiriess Veritures. - 

The 1985 Annual Report of the Oregon Small Business Development 

Center Network concludes Sat 

Oregon is facing one of the most critical ames in its history. The state 
economy still suffers the effects of a devastating recession. But small busi- 
ness in Oregon isn't willing to give up. Business owners want to 
so-cngthcn their own businesses, and in turn, strengthen Oregon's 
economy. 

Oregon's small businesses need and want more help. Arid die 
dSBDCN, with the help of its partners— the Oregon Dcparnricrit of Edu- 
cation, the U.S. Small Business Administration, arid the cightccri spdrisbr- 
ing coUcges — will continue to strcrigthcri arid cxparid its service arid re- 
sources so that no request for assistance goes imahswcrcd. (OSBDCN 
1985, 4) 
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ilnaneinyg Pr^raiiB and 
Pfdwidiiig Services 

The ardcies in this section address the issue of resources for intema- 
dond business cducadon fbom two perspecdvcs. Fiist, as educadonai 
ftmding declines, Se abiiity to generate octemal support often becomes 
the deciding ^ctor in the establishnient of a new program. Susanna 
G. Easton presents a comprehensive overview of the Intemanonal 
Educadon Programs of the U.S. Department of Educadon, wiS an 
emphasis on the purpose and program requirement of grant ftinds 
awardoi for the Business and Intcmadonal Educadon Program, Title 
VI, part 6. Second, Lynda Icochea looks at resources from the 
standpoint of the community college as a provider of services to the 
interhadbnal busui^ community. Sl^ delineate the steps that led to 
the ^tablishmcnt of a Center for Intemanonal Studi^ at Bcr^n 
Community College and describe scrvic^ bficred by the Center. The 
Lmpbrtahcc of Hhkages with busing is stressed by David Fiiii Sam 
and Lawrence Rubly^ who partidpatcd iii a cobpcradve prp|<xt be- 
tween pducadbn and industry at Chica^^s Loop College. This effort 
resulted in the prckluctiori of an extensive directory of internatibrial 
business resources. The final ehdy in this secnbh, prepared by Susanna 
C. Eastqri, is ah bvcryicw of program actividesby 1985-86 community 
college Business and Internatibrial Educadbri Tide VI, part B 
grantees. 
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Ed ucatioil Program of Hie U.S. 
Hepartment of Educaddii 

Susanna C. Easton 

U.S. Defartmeht cfEducation 



The International Education Programs of the U.S. Department of Education 
originated in the Nafiond Defense Education Act (NDEA) of 1958. This 
legislation, passed 5^ response ^ Sc laimching of Spumik by the USSR in 
1957, for Se first time auSorizcd spending of iFederal funds to improve the 
teaching of science, mShematics, and foreign languages in the United States. 

Title VI of the NDEA focused primariiy on strengthening the study of 
"critical" or uncommonly taught languages and on Se study of the areas of the 
world where such languages are spoken. Ilie legislation authorized the estab- 
lishment of language and area centers at institutions of hipier education in the 
United States, including foreign language fellowships, fimded research, and 
the preparation of teaching materials in the uncommonly tau^t languages: 
Fjr the next twenty-one years, over $220 million were expended for these 

activities. 

By 1980 drily Title VI of the NDEA was still receiving annual appropn- 
atibris; other parts of the law had been phased out or incorporated into other 
legislation. In 1980, Congress permitted the NDEA to lapse, and the inter- 
national education programs were transferred as Title VI, part A, to the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 as pait of the 1980 Education Amendments. In 
response to changing ecbribmic coriditdbris^ Congress added a new section — 
part B, Business arid Iritematibrial Education Prbgrams^tb the legislation, 
with an authbrizatibri bf $7.5 riiillibn for each fiscal year from 1981 to 1985. 
As this goes tb press^ we await cbrigressibrial actibri bri the reauthbrizatibn bf 
the Higher Educatibri Act. Because both House ana Seriate reauthorization 
bills have retained part B in the fbrriiat in vvhich it vvas iriitiaily authbrizcd, ^ve 
expect tb carry bri the prbgram esseritially uricharig^d. 

Funding for the Business arid Iriterriatibriil Educatibri I5pgr?urri vvas 
authorized at $7.5 millibri fbr each bf five years firbri:; 1980 tb 1985, but this 
program like others, has been affected by budgetary cbristrairits. Funds vvere 
first appropriated for the prbgram in 1983, wheri the Cbrigress authbrizcd 
expenditures of $1 million. This ambUnt was dbtibied iri 198$ arid raised iri 
1985 to $2.2 million. In 1986, the Gramm-Rudman-Hbilings law rtiaridated a 
small percentage cut in all programs, and Title VI, part B was reduced by al- 
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most five percent, to $2,110,000. For fiscal year 1987 we expect funding at 
about 1986 or 1985 levels for this program. 

The purpose of the Business and Iriterriatibrial Education Program is to 

provide matching fiinds to insdtuddns of higher education to accomplish two 
?M^5?_^^-_7^_^ fi*"!^^ increase aiid promote the riatibri*s capacity for intcr- 
enterprise through the provision of suitable mternatibnal 
education ^d training for business personnel in various stages of prbfcssibrial 
development. ITie second is to promote institutional arid ribriiristitutibriaJ 
education and tinning that will contribute to the ability of U.S. business tb 
prosper in an international economy. 

Before the Title VT, part B was enacted in 1980, Congress held hear- 
ings to detertr -ne the exterit of the rieed for the new le^slatibn. The testimony 
was summarized in the operiirig paragraphs of the law in a section entitled 
Purposes." It is iri the cbritext of these findings that the law 
is administered: 

The fiiturc economic welfare of the United States will depend substantially 
on increasing international skills in the business cdnirnuriity arid creating 
an awareness among the American public of the iritcrriatibriaiizirig of bur 
economy; 

Cbriccrtcd efforts arc necessary to engage business schools, language and 
area study prbgrariis, public arid private sector organizations, and United 
States busiricss iri a riiutually productive relationship which benefits the 
Nation's future ccbribrilic iritcrcsts; 

Few linkages presently exist between the manpower and information 
needs of United States business and the international education, language 
training and research capacities of institutions of higher education in the 
United States, and public and private organizations; and 

Organizations such as world trade councils, world trade clubs, chariibcrs of 
commerce and Sratc dcpartriicrits of cbmriicrcc arc riot adequately used to 
link universities and business fbr joint vcriturc cxplbratibri arid prbgrarii 
development. 

The legislation authorizes the Secretary bf Educatibn tb rnake awards to 
applicants who propose tb develbp the iriterriatibrial academic component of 
the institution, and to provide appropriate linkages with the private sector. To 
ensure the adequacy of the proposed services tb the busiricss cbmriiuriity. Tide 
VI, part B includes the following stipulatibris: 

• Each application must be accompanied by an agreement between the 
iristitutibn arid a business ente^rise, trade organization, or associa- 
tibri erigaged iri iriterriatibnal economic activity. 

• Each application must include plans to provide appropriate services tb 
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the business communjty that will expand its capacity to engage in 
commerce abroad. 
To qualify for funding, grantees must meet two other requirements: 

• The institutidn must provide fifty percent matching funds from other 
than federal sources. 

• The institution must guarantee that federal finds will be used to sup- 
plement, and not to supplant, other frmds. 

Experience in administering the Business and international Education 
Program has shown that potential applicants usually request clarification con- 
cerning two aspects of the program requirements. One of these concerns the 
sources of matching fimds, Se second the terms of the agreement with the pri- 
vate sector: The matching requirement, although clear on the fifty-percent 
limitation on the federal share of the projca ftmds, docs not specify the source 
of the remaining ftmds. it was initially anticipated that a portion of this fund- 
ing would be obtained from die private^cctor. But in practicejnost applicants 
choose not to approach private donors in the initial stages of the application 
process. Most colleges and universities use in-kirid, institutional funds to 
satisfy die fiSy percent matching rcquirerhents. Institutions that compete suc- 
cessfully for Kdcral funds in the Business Program cpmpctitiori report substan- 
tial contributions from the private sector once the federal grants arc awarded; 
recognition at the national level brings local cbhaj butibris. In accordance with 
the grant terms arid conditions, these additiprial funds rnay be used to expand 
the scope of the project or to coritiriue activities afi:er die federal grant phase has 
tcrriiiriatcd. 

Unlike the private-sector fiinding, which is often acquired after die fed- 
eral grant is awarded, die negotiated agreement between the institution of 
higher education and a business, trade organization, or association engaged in 
international economic activity must accompany the application and is part of 
die eligibility requirement of the federal statute. Many institutions select a local 
chamber of commerce or a local trade association as the initial party to the 
agreement. Additional agrccrhents arc often ricgptiatcd with busiricsscs. Spnie 
of dicsc arc initiated prior to the submission of _thc grarit application, others 
subsequent to the issuaricc of the grarit funds. Iri all cases^ reciprocity is re- 
quired; that is, each of the parties to the agrccrricrit rriust specify certain ac- 
tivities that will be carried but under the terriis bf die grant. Aldibugh the 
terms of the agrccrricrit vary accbrdirig to the focus bf the prbject for which die 
grarit is issued, ccrtairi_cbriiiribri dicriics have emerged. Fbr example, a chamber 
bf cbrririicrce might bffer a lecture series for local businesses bri issues related to 
export^ with the chariibcr arid the irisritutibri bf higher education cbspbrisbririg 
the series. The chariihwcr provides space arid publicity for the series; the iristitU- 
tibri selects guest speakers arid agerida topics. Sbriie bf the costs assbciated with 
the prbject are bbrrie by participarit fees; bthcrs arc shared bctweeri the grantee 
arid the chamber. 
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AW*^^ agreement between a university arid a business enterprise might 

°?^'^J^?°1'5 "^^"^''^^'^^ interriatidrial business expertise to serve businesses, 
'^r "light establish seminars to riieet the specific need of 
the business or corporation; We know of one applicant whbplaris to structure! 
^ ^^S'?^ P^^S^^ i" international affairs for the iriidlevel executives of 

a large multinariond corporation. The training program will offer coursewbrfc 
one evening per week plus Saturdays and will last for two years. The corpora- 
tion will paytuition for ite executives to attend the program, but the grant 
could support the initial investment in faculty time to create the courses re- 
quired for such a specialized program: 

Corporations often assist the universities by Rinding faculty' or student 
internships. Some agree to fand specialized research projects; others under- 
write portions of the overall cost of the projects. Many larger coipbratibris send 
their international business experts to the college classrooms tb teach 
specialized seminars or provide consiritjng services to faculty v/hb bftcri have 
only a theoretical knowledge of business practices in a foreign area. The 
statutory requirement for a negotiated agreement between a college br uni- 
versity and the private sector Is unique to Tjtle VI, part B. A "moder agree- 
ment is one that provides an accur te assessment of the research and training 
needs of the educational institution and the local business community and uti- 
lizes the respurces_of both public and private sectors to meet those needs. 

The Tide VI, part B legislation provides a listing of nine activities that 
niay be carried but under the federal grant jprogram, although the law specifics 
that these activities are meant to be iUustrative and are not intended to limit the 
kinds of projects that applicants may carry out. Specifically included in the 
legislation are provisions for research and currictilum development, for fellow- 
ships arid iiuerriships or other training and research opportunities For students 
arid faculty, arid for the establishment of export education programs or pro- 
graitis for ribritraditiorial^ midcareer, or part-time students, in the newly au- 
thbrized Title VI legislatibri^ Congress added a provision for internships over- 
seas to eriable foreign larigiiage students to develop their skills and knowledge 
of other cultures arid societies. This provision therefore provides specific au- 
thority to carry bri ari activity that previously was implicitly permitted. 

Approximately 150 applications are received in our annual program 
competitibris. Funding levels of just over 52 million per yei for the last two 
years have perriiitted us tb iward twenty-five to twenty-six new grants and to 
suppbrt ten to twelve second-year grantees annually. Grant awards have 
rariged frbni $35,000 tb $150,000, with approximately $67,000 as the aver- 
age cbst. Cbriiniuriity cbUeges generally compete well in the annual program 
cycles. We usually receive fifteen tb twenty applications fiiom two-year schools 
ill each prbgrani cbiripetitibri. In 1985* twelve of thirty-five awards were allo- 
cated to community cbUeges; iri 1986, ejght bf thirty-sLx grants were awarded 
to two-year schools. Abstracts bf the 1985 cbniiriiinity college projects appear 
at the end of this sectibri arid prbvide ari bverview bf the range of activities pro- 
posed by successful applicants. 
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In_thc 1985-86 academic year, an initiative ftom the American Associa- 
tion of Cdmmunity arid Junior Colleges prompted us to link together twelve of 
bur cdmriiiiriity cbUege graritees into an Iritcrnational Trade Education Ck>m- 
putcr Network, utilizing cdmputcr equipment already in use at many of the na- 
tion's business educatibri programs. For the 1986-87 ftmding cyde, we pto to 
link present arid former grantees at ail institutional levels and to pcnrm other 
iristitutibris access to the computerized network free of charge. Hie purpose of 
the rietwbrk is tb ericdiiragc institutions to commtinicate electronicdiy and to 
cbritribute tb the dcvcldpmcrit of ^ core of knowledge that cm be shared by 
graritees arid ribrigraritees alike. Wc began by asliig gram recipients to con- 
tribute irifdnriatidri relating to their projects — to share AeirjJrogram plans 
arid bbjcctivcs, to provide teaching and coiiference niateriab prepaored under 
the grarit, arid to include information concerning approaches and strategies fcr 
wbrkirig with the iocal business community, as weH as a final evaluation of their 
project. Plans ifbr the 1986-87 computer networic include access to databases 
available from the U.S. Department of eonmcrce or the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Coiporation, made available to institutions either See of charge or 
dri a subscription basis. To date^ 132 B^iness^d International Education 
Projects have been funded: Pooling information from these grantees and main- 
taining a continuous dialogue among these and other business projects make 
available the knowledge produced under Se federal grants to ail who wish tb 
access the Iritcrnational Trade Education Network. 
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Coihihuiiii^ Resources 
for Inieniatidiial 
Business Programs 

Lynda Icochea 

Berj^en Community CoUege 

In New Jersey, colleges actively involved in the interhatibrial business commu- 
nity owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Nasrbllah Fatcmi. Dr. Fatcmi, director 
emeritus of the iSiaduate Institute of International Studies at Fairleigh Dic- 
kinson University, encouraged all of us to "join with the business cpmmiiriity 
in order to develop international education prbgrarhs." Dr. Faterhi spoke to 
Se faculty at Bergen Community College in Septerhbcr 1971 . It took us a long 
time to follow his advice, but in 1979 Bergen began to respond to the chal- 
lenge of establishing a comprehensive iriterhatibrial studies program. The first 
area the college decided tb address was iriterhatibrial biisiriess programs. The 
force behind this decisibn was the pbsitive reactipri of Bcrgeri Cdurity cprii- 
panics invblvcd iri iriterriatibnal ecbnbrriic^activities^ who articulated their 
needs in a survey cbriducted by the college. TTie qiiestibririaire was distributed 
to 450 cbmpariics, arid withiri two weeks^ 1 79 cbrripariies responded. They dc- 
firied the follbwirig iritcrriatibrial busiriess educatibrial heeds: 

• I^guage studies for employees (16 languages idehtified); 

• Iriformatibh provided by the college ih market research, cUstbnis regu- 
ladbris^ iriterhatibhal bahkihg, geography, and 

• WbrkshbpSvSehliriars aridA^r courses focusing on import/export tech- 
riiques arid dbcumeritatibri, letters of credit, languages, bilingual sec- 
retarial^ irisurarice claims, riietric education, international marketing, 
arid distributibri agreements. 

Iri additibri, the cbrripariies expressed a willingness to advise the college 
bri iriterriatibrial studies prdgrammirig and to join the Bergen Community Col- 
lege In tern atibrid Trade Rdundtable. 

The pbsitive response to our survey led to the establishment ofa Center 
Fbr Iriterriatibrial Studies (CIS), whose primary focus for the community isjn^ 
terriatibrial busiriess prbgfarns. The center has formed close alliances with 
busiriesses by respbridirig to their articulated needs, involving them in cmr 
programmirig efforts, and serving as a clearinghouse for key service providers 
iri the area. 

Our first effort was to establish the International Trade Round Table 
(ITRT). The Bergen ITRT consisp of member compaiies from the New Yoric 
and northern New Jersey area: llie companies send representatives to monthly 
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meetings where a guest speaker addresses key international trade issues. In 
order to continue this successfiuiJ forum, many resources in the cornmur^ty arc 
continuously identified and utijized. The staffcommunicates and visits foreign 
chambers of commerce. Small Business Administration offices, consulates, iri- 
ternatidnal trade development offices, state and feder^ntemational ecdndmic 
divisions, and, most importantly, chief executive officers of import/export 
companies. Through these contacts the CIS has secured not only up-to-date 
trade informatidri but quality speakers for the monthly ITRT sessions. The 
members of the ITRT represent a diverse group including importers, expor- 
ters, attorneys, accduritarits, fi ei^t forwarders, customs house brokers, insur- 
ance agents, expdrt management consultants, manufacturers, bankers, and 
FCIA and Eximbank dfficers. This diversity is one of the unique strengths of 
the organization. 

Our second response to the business community was to offer credit-free 
courses. By 1984 we were offering ten such courses each semester^ including 
"Fundamentals of Exporting," "Export Marketing and Pricing,'' "Letters df 
Credit," "Marine Cargo Insurance," "Political RJsk Analysis," and language 
programs fdr business professionals in Japanese, Spanish, German, and 
French. Many cdmmUnity resources are utilized to ensure viable, high-quality 
coupes. The instructdrs are traditionally ITRT members or their staff: Instruc- 
tional materials arc secured from state arid federal government offices as well as 
from companies. Guest lecturers include commercial attaches from consulates 
in New York and embassies in Washington, D.C. We also maintain close con- 
tact with organizations such as the Foreign Policy Association, the New York 
Worid Trade Council, and die United Nations, which provide background 
materiis ^ well as rccommeridatidris for instructors and guest lecturers. Ilie 
high quiity of instructors and materials has ensured course enrollments from 
thirty to seventy- five students each semester. 

^o*cr tangible response to the business cbnimunity was the develop- 
ment of a two-year degree program in iriterriatibrial trade. Members of the 
^^^^^^^^ J^^^*"^.^^^ Community Advisory Board_were invited to 
participate in the design of courses. Members from the ITRT were invited to 
teach classes. Materids were secured from companies arid the other organiza- 
tions with which we had formed strong linkages. Each semester, members of 
the ITRT review^o^rse outlines and textbooks arid recbriimend revisions. 

_ . As our programs^began to develop, other service providers began to seek 
affiliation with the center. Two such resources were the U.S._ Department of 
Commerce Iiuernational Trade Administratidn (ITA) arid the New Jersey Dis- 
trict Jxpoit Council (DEC), which requested the dppdrturiity tb cosponsor 
the ITRT. These linkages have been the most effective arid beneficial to date. 
The expert advice of the DEC and FTA representatives has been invaluable to 
bUr prbgram development. iTieir contacts became dur contacts, arid their 
riiaterials arid trade information leads became ours. Their visidri for new ways 
tb irivblve the college with the business community led td excitirig projects, 
rriariy bf which have become permanent offerings. These include the Iriterna^ 
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tibnal Trade Briefings. Unlike the ITRT, the briefings arc open to the pubhc 
arid are offered twice a year; These day-long sessions focus oh markeorig strate - 
gies for selected countries such as the United Kingdbrii, Germany, Mexico, 
Japan, Peoples RepubJic of China, Canada, Haiti, France, arid Costa Rica: ITie 
preseritere include representatives from consulates arid eriibassies, companies 
from the country under discussion, U.S. goyerririierit agericies, and U.S. com- 
panies involved with the selected country. The preseriters give their unique 
perspective on the trade opportunities and cbriiriiercial relations be^een die 
selected counoy and the United Stares. The use of print materials, fiims,^d 
slides from different countri^ enhance the preseritadons. Representatives 
from die SBA, international Trade Admiriistratidri, Foreign Trade Zone, and 
ddier service providers are invited to conduct individual consultation sessions 
after the formd presentations. 

As our reputation grew^ an iricreased riumbcr of community members re- 
quested specific services. have respbrided to dlese nee^ by providmg con- 
ferences, workshops, and training prbgrariis for audiences such as Hispanic 
and Asian business profcssibnalr as well as for companies wishing to enter the 
international trade field. 

One of the most effective linkagesjor the latter projects is our sttong 
association with the U.S. Department of Cbriirtierce FTA. The district office in 
Trenton is mandated to provide informatibri arid services for the business 
community interested in internatibnal trade. Dialogues began in 1981 with 
die Trenton district office to form an <*veri closer working relationship by cs- 
taulishing an associate office at the Bergeri Cbnimunity College Cc^ for 
International Studies. In November bf 1985, dlis became a redit^. ITA, as 
authorized by die Secretary of Cbnlnierce, opened a fdl-service office at 
Bergen: Representatives from ITA stated their principal reasons for this deci- 
sion as foHows: _ ^ J JT- ur ■ 

• The Bergen Cbriiriiuriity College International Trade Round lable is 
one of the mbst_iriTifKDrtarit "trade itacts" nationwide; 

• ITA has identified ^,000 "established and prospective" exporters in 
New Jersey, the riiajbrity located in non hern New Jersey; ^ 

• ITA needs to reach but to these companies and make their services 
more accessible. - • r 

The resources prbvided by the associate officejnclude trade infprrriatibn 
materials,.lists bf speakers, listti o. companies, aid most important, the expert 
counsel of a fiiU-tiriie iriterriatidnal trade representative. CIS was also designated 
by ITA as a Caribbeari Basin Initiative (CBI) Multiplier. A questionnaire has 
been mailed tb bver 2,000 firm'^ in New Jersey that might be interested iri trad- 
ing widi any br all bf die twenty -eight Caribbean countries. A bUingual refer- 
ence guide will be published and four seminars are scheduled for 1987. 

The Bergen CIS and the ITA associate office, have, embarked bri new 
prograriis that iriclude a two-year project funded by Title VI-B eridded "Inter- 
national Busiriess Programs for Hispanics." One dipusand Hispariic-dwned 
cbriipariies have been surveyed. The CIS wiU use analytic riieasures developed 

^ ig 
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By the ITA to determine which of the respondents have "export potential" pro- 
Wes. Eleven Hispanic professionals already involved in international trade vviU 
tiien deliver presentations at workshops focusing on competencies for success^ 
tal export transactibris. After these w6rkshops,JTA and CIS staff will conduct 
in-person surveys to determine appropriate markets, products, arid export 
Sttratcgies for each participant. The project resource personnel, including the 
workshop instructors, ITA representatives, and ttjmmercial attaches from con- 
sulates and foreign chanlbers of commerce will conduct individual sessions 
with particjpants to guide them in their export transactions: It is expected that 
at least 75 percent of the participarits will actually complete a successfiil export 
trarisaction. 

r^rc •[J'^ ^^^^ information has been given in hope that the steps taken by the 
CIS wiU serve as a guide for colleges wishing to link up with the business com- 
munity. In order to form a mutually beneficial and effictive alliance it is neces- 
sary not only to identify the needs of the community but to identify key re- 
source individuals in that community for advice, cooperation, and participa- 
tion in program development. International trade is very complex and chal- 
lengjng. Colleges can play a vital role as facilitators and clearinghouse brokers 
for the international business community. But we can do this effectively only if 
we aUy w h community resource persons who are dedicated to promoting the 
success of the international business sector. 
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Inferniaiioii ^sourees for 
Interik Jtidiial Business: A 
Cooperative Initiative Between 
Edueaiion and Industiy 

David Fiifi Sam 

Loop CoUe£f e-City CoUejPf es of Chica£fd 

Lawrence H. Rubly 

TrahsTech Mahi^emeht Consulting, Ltd. 

Loop College, one of the eight City eoUeges oF ^fiJcago, is a recipient of a 
grant from the U:S. Departrnent of Educadon under the Tide VI, part B Busi- 
ness and International Education Program. The goal of die ^U^ge's progr^ 
is to expand mutually productive relationships between die coHege and Se in- 
ternational business community dirough educational services and curricular 
innovation. Over thirty Chicago-area public and private business interests are 
currently participating in the program. 

During a diree-year period, the program's objectives have included de- 
veloping a statewide international speakers bureau; producing resource rhate- 
rials for the intemarional business community; internationalizing the college's 
curriculum by incorporating modular units with global perspectives jn regular 
course offerings and desigiilng Associate Degree and Advanced Certificate 
programs in international business; arid cpUaboratirig with tiie American As- 
sociation of Community arid Junior Colleges to establish ari Interriatibrial 
Trade Education Network and to dissemiriate iriformatibri bri interriatibrial 
business activities conducted by higher eduratibn iristitutibris, especially cbrri- 
riiuriity cbUeges. _ 

The Loop C<>MgcResdurteIfan^dol^ discussed 
here, is ari exariiple of the college's effort tb prprribte ecbngmic develbprrierit 
through prbvisibri bf iriterriatibrial business ihfbrmatibri. The handbook was 
desigried to serve busiriesses tiiat are trying tb identify export or irripbrt rriar- 
kets, analyze their cbmpetitibri^ ship or clear goods, or increase profitability 
tiirbugh creative use bf export finance prbgrariis. 

Resource Handbook BacK^biind 

Loop CbUege contacted TrarisTech Management Consultirig at the eri- 
cburagerrient of the Illinbis Departriicnt brcbmmerce and Cbmrhiuiity Affairs 
(DCCA) tb db the basic dat^ gathering, TrarisTech^ established in 1981 as a 
training cbrripariy, chariged focus in 198^ tb bccbrrie a fuU-tirrie iriterriatibri<il 
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trade cbrisultirig firm. It isi member of the World Trade Group, an interna- 
tional consortium of thirty-sbc firms with offices in forty countries whose 
member firms do local market research for each other's domestic clients. Tf ans- 
Tech submitted a proposal that was reviewed by officials at DCCA, University 
of Illinois at Chicago (UIC), and Loop eollege. Comments by the officials 
were incoq>orated in a December 1985 action plan, which became tJic 
guidepost for the handbook. 

Product 

The product is a handbook Sat represents only a snapshot of a much 
larger and constantly changing picture of international business infdrrhatibri 
resourccs available to the business decision maker, researcher, or academic in- 
structor. It contains approximately 500 names and profiles of published works, 
databases, government agencies, and private enterprises that provide insight 
into export markets, foreign sources, international trade oper:^tions, and trade 
finance, 

__ __The targeted users are the market researchers^ business executives/staff, 
coUege instructors, students, and Small Business Develbpmerit Centers for the 
P^°'"_°^°" _^fj'"^^'^^^°"^ j5"^ Because irifdrmatibri users throughout 
the state of iUmo[s range from first-time exporters or importers to highly 
sophisticated international traders, the resources included range fi-dm basic in- 
troductory texts and public agencies to highly specialized databases arid private 
service firms. 

For companies that prefer to conduct market research with internal staff 
members, the l^^boqk provides conmct information dri gdvernmerit agen- 
cies and bibliograpWc data on books, periodicals, databases, and irifdrmatibri 
services. For companies diat are jooking for specific trade support services dr 
that prefer to contract out nraarfce^rese^ch, the handbook prdvides names arid 
contact information on various tjpes of service firms and trade assdciatidris. 
Specifically the handbook lists directories, handbooks, shelf-items; trade arid 
specialty publications, newspapers and jnag^ines; on-line databases ftdm ail 
over the world, the majority of which are accessible over telephone lines; gdv- 
cmment publications frojn the United States, state of iilinois. United Nations, 
OECD^ arid foreign arid consular offices; and information services available 
from organizations that sell databases and^de resources^In addition the hand- 
book provides information on banks as resources, publications, consulting 
arid CPA firms listed by contact names, fi-eight forwarders/importers, foreign 
trade zbrics/pHorts authority, ^government agencies, international o^aniza- 
tibris^ arid custom house brokers. The following infonnation, to the extent 
possible, is available on each resource listed; name of resource, contact person 
arid bffice, address arid telephone number, contact telex, description of re- 
sburce iricludirig geographic area of specialty, and any additional notes avaii- 
able. 

Fbr ease bf use, the directory is divided into twentylsections. Each of the 
first riirieteeri sectidris cbntaiiis ari alphabetical listing of the names of the re- 
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sdurccsjhat the reader can use to deal with a particular aspect of iiltcrriatidnal 
trade. Thcfihal section contains profiles of eadi rcsbUrcc found in the previous 
sections. The profiles are arranged alphabetically by the name of the resdurcc. 

The unique feature of the reference book is the availability of names and 
telephone hurribcrs of pebplc who can answer critical questions. A drawback is 
tiirhbver of pcrsbriricl Ustcd. Rccbgnizirig the limited shelf life of the directory, 
the cbUcgc sbiight a mcaris by which the information could be computerized, 
updated^ arid cxparidcd. This led to a special cbllaboratibri with the University 
of Illiribis at Chicago (UIC), which under a separate Department of Education 
Tide VI grant, will put the Loop College database in the UIC mainframe com- 
puter so that it may be accessed by businesses on a statewide basis via modem. 
Additional resburccs will be included in subsequent revisions of the database. 

Methbdolbgy 

Hie objectives of this project were to publish the reference handbook and 
to determine among information users what gaps existed in their use of inter- 
national business resources. 

One ficulty member arid three student interns did the information 

gathering for both bbjectivcs. First, they went to public arid college libraries to 
gather irifonriatibn arid then fed it into the computer. The database for the 
book was designed for the personal computer. The cdmputcr used was a Com- 
paq Deskpro Model HI (64bk, 2b-mc^bytc hard drive). The software used 
was dBase I JI PLUS arid Framework II (both from Ashton-Tate) . Compatibil- 
ity arid transferability of files was the deciding factor in the choice of software 
but ariy wcll-iritcgratcd or sophisticated software would have been fine^lTie 
database was structured to include all the descriptive fields, and the logic fields 
served as sort kej^. 

The second part of the project involved canvassing the business com- 
munity. DeCA provided a list of companies that had previously made in- 
quiries to Se state regarding international business. These included importers 
and exporters and ranged from Fortune 100 companies to small business enter- 
prises^ 

Letters were sent to about 500 firms explaining the project arid sblicitirig 
help. The letter went but from the president bf Loop CbUcgc. This established 
the college as the prbject leader arid dcnlbristratcd the cbllcgc's cbnlniitmcrit tb 
fostering the acadeniic-busiricss rclatibriship. The letter explained what was 
riccdcd and advised the cbnlpariics that a researcher wbuld be cbritacting them 
shbrtiy. Between 60 arid 1 10 letters were sent on five diifFcrcnt occasions over a 
twb-nlbrith peribd. Within a week afiicr a batch was sent out, interns started 
calling the businesses. DCCA provided desks arid telephones for the phone 
calls. 

Interviews with the business executives lasted from five to seven minutes. 

The interns asked the fpllowirig questibris: What ihfprmatibh resources were 
currently hnsirig used? What type bf iriforrriatibri wbuld they like tb get but arc 
unable to find? In ari ideal situation hbw arid where would they like tb get the 
irifonriatibn? 
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'^^^^' sumy foUrid that most of the inFormation containca i. i databases 
was sufficient— that is, there was plenty of inFormation out there: In addition, 
the sur\'ey revealed that tlie biggest problem was the lack of awareness of tlie 
availability of these resources. FinaII>^ the survey indicated that statistics pro- 
vided by government agencies, both on the federal and state levels, were gener- 
ally too broad and too complicated to be of substantial help. The statistics 
sho\y trends and "macro" pictures but were insufficient For "micro" decision- 
making. 

Academic-Industry Cdoperatibh 

, To ensure that the handbook remains relevant to the business commun- 
ity, editoriaJ board cbrisistirig of representatives from education and public 
and private business intcfcsts was forrhed to review and edit the materials. In- 
dividuds who served on the board were from the following organizations: 
Chicago Association of Commerce arid Iridustry.ThcHarrison Group, iHinois 
Dejparmient of Commerce and Cdmriluriity Affairs, Trade Resources Ltd;, and 
The University of Illinois at Chicago. Loop CoUcgc was represented on the 
board by a data processing faculty menibcr, the dean of instruction and pro- 
gram director^ and die program cddrdiriatbr. 

^*oagh it is too early to dctermiric die iriipact of the handbook, it is fair 
to say that it has been well received by tile iriterriational business community 
for which it was intended. Inquiries for copies have been received from not 
only die state of iHinois but also from several other states. This suggests that 
many businesspeopje outside Illinois may firid die haridbbdk useful and the 
two-part business outteach objective, which culmiriated in die publication, is 
worthy of duplication in other parts of the country. 
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Oi^erwiew of CDmmtini^ College 
Bissiness and Intemationall 
Edaeatidn Grantees, i9S5-86 

Susanna C. Easton 

us, D^artment ofEducatton 



Since 1983 thc_U.S^ Department of Educatibri^ has supported approxi- 

mately thirty-five Business arid Iriterriatidrial Education projects annually^ 
These projects are designed to prbmdte educational and training activities that 
win cbritribute to the ability bf U.S. busiriesses to prosper in an international 
ccbribriiy. The prbgram is authbrizcd under 1 itle VT, part B of the Higher 
Educadbri Act bf 1965, as arilerided. 

Over the last thi-ee years, the awards given to community colleges have 
ranged tHCtweeri cightecri arid thirty-four percent of the total nranber given^ in 
1985-86, twelve bf thirty-five grants were given to community colleges^ 
Abstracts bf these fiirided projects follow. Interested individuals m^contaa 
the prbject directors for more information; institutions interested m applying 
fbr fiiridirig shbuld cbritact the center for International Education, U.S. De- 
parnricrit bf Educatiori. 

Arapahoe Community College, Littleton, CO 80120; K.C. Ghackb, direc- 
tbr; 303/797-5679. Amount allocated: $40,000. 

Arapahoe CoUege seeks fiiridirig for its Rbcky Mbiiritairi Institute for 
Foieign Trade arid Firiarice^Lirikages have bceri established with the Foreign 
Trade Office of the state bf Cblbrado, arid the Iriterriatibrial Trade Association 
of Cblbradb. Prbposed activities iriclude severi cburses per quarter on issues 
arid opportunities iri foreigri tnide arid iriterriatibrial business, on topics such as 
"Export Marketirig Strategy." "Iriter: itibrial Ddaimeritatiori,'' and "Cargo 
A^pveriierit." Severi short seiriiriars, twb brie-day workshops, student intern- 
ships, arid ari bverseas trip for busiriess prbfessibrials (for which no DOE fimds 
are requested) are alsb prbposed. 

Brevard Q>riimunity CoUege, Cbcba, FL 3292z; Maurice Buckner, ch^r, 
Busiriess Departriierit; 305/632-1111, extension 3600. Amount recom- 
riierided: $50^000. 

Hie coHege negotiated an agreement with tlie Cocoa Beach Area 
Chamber of Commerce (GBACC). The following activines are prbpHDsed: 
(1) establishment of an International Business Institute at Brevard to prbvidc 
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ongoing services to the CBACC membership; and (2) development of a new 
associate^degree in IntematibnaJ Business ar Brevard. Members of the intema- 
tiona ^airs committee of CBACC wiU serve as consultants for this new 
degree program; 

Broward Community College, North Campus, 1000 Coconut Creek Blvd., 
Coconut Creek, FL 33066; Paul Richtcr, director of International Business- 
305/973-2223. Amount allocated: S33,530. 

The propdscd Iritcrhatibna! Business/Export Education Project wi-! be a 

cooperative effort bct\vccn the college and the World Trade Council, a division 
of the Fort Lauderdale Chamber of Commerce. Activities^ proposed include 
(i) development of an inribvativc certificate program designed to improve the 
sidlls of existing members bf the business community; (2) reviMoii of the exist- 
ing A. S; degree program in iritcrnatibhal business; (3) development of compc- 
tcncy-bascd intemational educatibri modules for inclusion into existing busi- 
ness courses; (4) establishment bf an International Business Cooperative 
Work-Srudy Program in Broward County; (5) college ,^;iaff development 
activities, including facult)^ wbrkshbps, _ arid staff palrtic'pation in a con- 
sortium seminar in Belgium and in U.S. Departriierit of Commerce trade mis- 
sions; and (6) cosponsorship with the Wbrld Trade Center of an International 
Business Import/Export Resource Center arid ari ir -ort/export trade promo- 
tion conference. 

Bunker HUJ Gk>imniniity College, Bbstbri, MA 02129; William Craft, dean. 
Division of Planning and Development; 6r .'241 -8600, extension 4lo' 
Amount allocated: $60,00(3: 

In plannirig fbr this project,. the college surveyed 150 Grcater-Bostbri 

companies. Based bri the results of thic ::r\^ey, the college will develop an Iri- 
ternational Business Skills Resource Ccn.xr to provide appropriate services to 
the business commUriity. Also proposed are curricular revisions in business 
courses, student intcrriships, career counseling, and a new program of study 
for individuals plannirig niid-career changes ^'^reements were negotiated 
with several local banks arid the IritcrnationaL Business Center of New 
England, as well as with several other agencies. These business partners will 
provide a staff member to scr\'e bri the project's advisory board, to lecture in 
seminars, and to place students iri iriterriships. 

Central Piedmont Community CbUege, Division of Business Administra- 
tion, P.O. Box 35009, Charlotte, NC 28235; Larry Harmon, Jirector; 704/ 
373-6543. Amount allocated: $71,470. 

The cbllege has negotiated agreements with the U.S. Chamber bf Cbrii- 
mercc, several Ibcal chariibers, and some private corporations. To improve its 
teaching program, the college will expand the existing International certificate 
program to iriclude bptibns in marketing and finance, develop an associate 
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degree prdgrarn in international business; and revise portions of the business 
curriculum. Outreach activities include workshops, conferences, and a media 
pf dgfam to increase the awareness of the local community regarding the role of 
local business in the internationd marketplace. The college will be one of sev- 
eral institutions serving as Regional Resource Centers for the dissemination of 
information on business curricula and export education under the aLuspiccs bf 
the 2\merican Association of Gommonity and Junior Colleges (AACJC). 

Coastline Community College, Costa Mcsa^ CA 92626; Chester C. Piatt, 
director; 714/751-9740. Amount allocated: $73,000. 

Several new programs of instruction and community service will be 
developed at the college in partnership with representatives from the private 
sector. New course materials will be included in six current teaching units. Ten 
noncredit workshops for local business will be prepared, and four thirty- 
minute televised training segments will be produced for use in plants arid 
offices, and for broadcasting over southern California cable TV. The agree- 
ment was negotiated wiS iTT Cannon. 

Dallas County Coininimity College, DeeCD^701EIniuDalJas^TX 75202; 
Bonny Franke, director of Resource Development; 214/746-2275. Arriburit 
allocated: $52,000. 

The Southland Cdlpdfatidn, the U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
the World Trade Mart have agreed to assist the Dallas County Community 
College District and three df its colleges in a Business and Intemariqnd Educa- 
tion Program. The applicant proposes to revise the business curriculum in 
birder to include associate degree options in international management, inter- 
riatibrial retail distribution, and marketing and international banking and fi- 
nance. Brdokhaven College will be the lead institution, wiS Sdchiand College 
and Eastfield College participating. All materials prepared under the grant will 
be distributed to the seven colleges in the college district. 

Fashion Institute of Technolo^ 227 West27th St., New York, NY 10001 ; 
Cynthia Wellins, director; 212/760-7652. Amount allocated: $50,000. 

_ The Fashibn Institute of Techriblbgy, a twb-year college affiliated with 
the State University bf New York, bfFers interrelated training and liberal arts 
education for dibse whb design, manage the prdductidri, and prdmote and 
rnarket die prbducts bf the apparel arid related industries. The new intema- 
tibrial busiriess educatibri project will (1) provide a cdre df courses in intema- 
tibrial trade arid iriterriatibrial studies fdr the undergraduate curriculum; (2) 
bfFer a set bf cburses to itlenlbcrs bf industry interested in pursuing this field; 
(3) prbvide wbrkshbps tb owners, managers and employees of apparel finns; 
arid (4) establish a trade advisory desk fdr the industry. The Fashion Institute 
has eritered intb ail agreement with a New York-based manufacturing associa- 
tibri to further the dbjectives df the prdject. 
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Loop Ck>Uegc, Cbitmiiirii^ College District 508, 3D East take SSeet, 
Chicago, IL60601; Mary Fitleld, director; 312/984-2842. Amountall^^^ 
$72,000. 

Loop College, one of the GityCoHeges of Chicago, will assist businesses 
by publishing a directory of international business resources for statewide 
distribution; developing a statewide spcakere bureau; compiling and publish- 
ing a single-source reference listing international business programs and 
courses at Illinois colleges and universities; developing and teaching new 
courses arid seminars for the business community; arranging student intern- 
ships with local businesses; collaborating with AACJC on an international 
business riibripgraph; and assisting AACJC with dissemination of information 
through the Interriational Trade Education Network (il^N); Agreements 
were formulated with thirty public arid private sector business interests; The 
project expands activities currently undertaken under a Tide-Vi award. The 
project will be furided for two years. 

New York City Technical College^ City University of New York, Brooklyn, 
NY 11201; James Goldman, director of Cdntinuirig Education; 718/643- 
4960. Amount allociitcd: $47,000. 

In cprijurictibn with the Kcw York City Office of Business bcvelopmcnt, 
the U.S. Dcpartrricnt of Coniniercc, and the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
New York City Technical College proposes to establish an International 
Education Curiculurii Development and Training Project for riie Caribbean 
Basin Market. Propbscd activities include the development of a one-year 
credit-bearing certificate program in international trade to be offered by 
the college's Marketirig Departrricnt and the establishment of a Resource Cen- 
ter for small- arid iticdiurii-sized businesses seeking to enter the Caribbean 
Basin Market. 

Rockland Community College, Suffcrn, NY 10901; Martin F. Schwartz, 
chair. Business Department; 914/356-4650. Amount allocated: $4:-.,000. 

The college, in Lonjunction with the Tappari Zee Iriternational Trade 

organizatioris, proposes to (1) iriiprpve ihc inservice 
educational capacity of the cooperating trade brgariizatibris by sponsoring at 
'^^^^j^ ^^^'^.^^^^^^"^l^'l^^*^ devclbpirig a riiediated short course on ex- 

porting; (2) strengthen^he expertise of the college's core faculty by providing 
assistance to one faculty member to attend gradUate-level classes iri inter- 
national finance and economics and to participate iri ari iriterriship prbgrarii; 
(3) develop a curricdar option in international tirade withiri the Associate De- 
gree Business Program and develop four instructional modules iricludirig cori- 
tent on international business practices and economic theory for iriclusiori into 
existing core courses taken by all students enrolled in the de^ee prograrii 
(accounting, marketing. Business law, and general business); (4) establish a 
Resource Center for International Business and related concerns as an iritc- 
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gral part of the curriculum; (5) disserriinate this rhbdel arid its resources 
through existing college arid business consortia arid through the establi^hriierit 
of an international business ricwslctter. 

Vista CoUcge^ Berkeleyi CA 94704; Santiago Wood, acting president arid di- 
rector; 415/841-8431. Amount allocated: $65,000. 

The International Trade institute was established at Vista Gollege in 
1983 with Title Vl, part B fands. The college now requests funding to expand 
the scope of the Institute, leading to a certificate in international trade. Also 
proposed are the addition of self-paced language materials for several languages 
to augment existing instruction in Japanese and Mandarin Chinese and sup- 
port for student internships. The college willform a Bay Area consortium, hold 
a one-day seminar for local community colleges to irifprm thcrii of current 
issues in international trade, arid establish a surrirricr institute for college facul- 
ty. A resource center will be developed, arid outreach to ribritraditibnal stu- 
dents will be accomplished through a local televisiori forum. Agreehicrits were 
negotiated with the Port of Oaklarid and several other trade brganizatibris arid 
private sector establishriients, whb have agreed tb coritribute staff time^ meet- 
irig facilities^facility tburs, display sites, publicity, iriterriships, arid pro bbrib 
cburiscling. The project will be furided for twb years. 




i\ri:si\viso\\s> 



Eiqpanding tlie Leamiiig Eifwirdninent 

The four articles m this section propose and describe differing types 
of international exchanges. Yet they share a cbrivictibri in the educative 
value of travel and a bcUcf in the world undcrstahdirig to be gained by 
participating in an intcrnatibnal cxperierice. In the first article, Howard 
A. Berry argues persuasively for cbmbiriing study programs and 
volunteer service for wbrld learning. He describes the Partnership for 
Service Learning, a natibnal cbhsbrtiuin developed to integrate work 
and studies in an iritcrnatibrial setting. Next, Brerida S. Rdbirisdn's 
narrative advocates a career-related student exchange program through 
a "sister city" agreement between Bunker Hill GDmmiiriity College 
and the Lyc<5c ReniS Cassih, a two-year postsccbndary institutidri in 
Strasbourg, France. In liic third article, the history arid goals of the 
USIA Iriterriatibrial Visitor Program are explained by Sherry Mueller 
Nbrtbri, whb alsb discusses ways to become involved with the program 
and prbyidcs bther resources for exchange programs. Concluding this 
scctibn, Ernest W. Maurer addresses the issue of providing technical 
assistance bri ah iriterhatibrial scale through training workshops; His 
article includes both logistical arid cultural factors to be considered 
during the project's plaririirig stages. 
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B^ond Enli^ Level: 
Inleriiaiioiial §erae^ Leariiiiig, 
Business, aiid the l^rid 

Howard A. Berry 

RocMand CofymuVuity Goitre 



At first glance it would seem that the link between international ser\'ice learn- 
ing and business concerns is a tenuous one, responding neither to the needs of 
students for jobs and careers nor to those of business for trained arid able per- 
sonnel. After all, what relation has the experience of sen'icc iri a cbminuriity 
project in Jamaica, Ecuador, or the Philippines to do with a future iri busiriess? 
One would think that scr\'icc learning relates to social ser\'ices, or at best to that 
vague area called liberal arts, Isn't the riibre sensible cbririectibri betwceri edu- 
cation and business, especially for cbmriiuriitj' cbllege students, through local 
co-op experiences and internships directly related to the student's cbUrse of 
studies and immediate jbb expectatibris? A riumber of cbllcgcs engage in 
exactly these connectibris and nb doubt ser\^e many students by thcrh. 

As cducatibrial leaders^ however, we shbuld take a larger arid Ibrigcf view 
of the issues iri\'blved arid ask some crucial qUcstibris. What are the changes in 
the world that call for riew ways bf teaching arid Icarriirig abbUt other societies 
and cultures arid for develbpirig a sophisticated international literacy? What are 
the real needs of busiriess for pcrsbririci who Understand international/inter- 
cultural rriatters beybrid critry-icvcl technical skills? And what rcconceptualiz- 
irig of educatibri rieeds to be dbric to provide students with the learning, ex- 
perierices, values, arid pcrceptibris that will allow them to understand and 
adapt tb the rapidly charigirig world, ajs well as to make positive and continuing 
cbritributibris to it? 

That the world has changed within the last generation^ has become a 
truism. The emergence of a multiplicity of nation states and the political and 
ecbribmic struggles of the developing world ha\'c conibinedwith instant com- 
riiUriicatibri arid rapid travel to create new realities and complexities. Leisure 
arid marketing have literally become global. ______ 

But those truisms arc also shaded by bias, distortion, and superficialit)\ 
bur international media coverage is not only scann^ but sensationalized; 
tourists most often seek mini-versions of their home environment; and the 
majority of study programs abroad are Euro-centered, located in institutions 
similar to the home campus, with classes and studies designed for Americans. 
Where any mixing occurs it's generally with groups in the other societj' that 
have made it to higher education. Few students live and work directly in a host 
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ciiluirc, encountering a . first-ha its eultural edniplexities or gaining knowl- 
edge of the impact oflocal,natio^^ and ihterhatibhal decisions on the major- 
It)' of people. In contrast, a smdent, after a semee-Iearhing experience in an 
inner-cit}^communil^' project in King*;ton, Jamaica, said,;'! now know that at 
the end of cver>' decision by the International Monetary' Fiirid (IMF) there is a 
hiin^r)^ child/' Putting of the IMF, that student learned a 

vital dimension of international organizations beyond classroom charts or 
statistics: Actions have consequences, and policies made in the boardrooms of 
advanced countries echo through all levels of other societies. 

These changes in the complcxitj' and rcalitj' of the world have their ebiin- 
tcrpart among businesses and international economic structures arid develop- 
ments. John Naisbitt and others have written extensively ori these changed 
realities and on their direct impact on the economic life of the United States. 
U.S. businesses, industries, and marketing have to deal with their changed pbsi- 
tibri in relation to the rest of the world. The classic case of ftilurc to pay attcri- 
tibri tb chariged international and interculniral realities is the automobile iri- 
dustr\'. Yet the failure to respond to global realities seems to be less a matter of 
technology' br even intellectual knowledge than it Is one of cultural sensitivity', 
values, arid the ability' tb adapt to new perceptions. Consider the implies- 
tioris — as well as the date^-bf this report from Tfmc (Januaiy 1979): 

Not jong ago, in an cfTort to bvcrebmc . . . irisulariry, one U.S. firm pro- 
^^"''^^"^ brientatibh course for new employees of 100 
American . . . companies. It would haVe included elementary Farsi, a brief 
history of Iran, and a culrnrai and socioldgical ihtrbductibh to the country. 

Nor a single company would agree to Uridenvrite the cost The results 

are painfuiiy obvious. 

There is some cvidericc that business arid industry leaders have become 
aware of these "painfully bbvibus''developriients and are beginning to consid- 
^^.^^ changing nature of the wbrld as well as the importance of cultural and so- 
cial values. This applies as well tb factbrs within the United States, such as the 
growing importance of cultural minbrities rjid the increasing (oyer 2 million) 
employment of foreign riatibrials. Peter Drucker has observed that ail the as- 
sumptions on which managemerit practice has been based for the last fifty years 
^''^J^^^^A^^^:^'^^^"^^^ P^^ ^ uriderstaridirigbf huriiari beings in their 

^^^^^.^^'l^^.^ ^A"^^ ^ oppbsitibri; they are enlerging as a key to a global fii- 
ture. Harris and Moran put it this way in Manc^it^ Cultural Differences: 
. . ^ management and labor will need cross-cultural competencies, a con- 
^'^P''^^^^ global concerns .... Employees need to learn 
about culture and cross-cultural commUriicatibri if they are tb work effec- 
tively widi minorities within their own society br with foreigners cncbun- 
tcrcd at home or abroad .... The furtherance of world trade and com- 
mcrcc,^c shmng of rich nadons with less afFlucrit cburitries, the cultural 
and commercial cxch»igcs of the world's peoples— all foster human pros- 
perity and development throughout the globe. (Harris arid Mbrari 1979) 
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What of the rbjc of education in the midst of these economic, political, 
and cultural upheavals ? Ironically, whereas business seems to be developing an 
awareness of the need to restructure arid f ccdriceptualize knowledge of the 
world, the educational cstablishrrierit appears more reluctarit ro consider basic 
changes. Iriterriatibrial studies still teach outmoded political and economic 
models; study-abroad pro-ams are still Euro-centered and classroom based; 
language arid cultural studies still treat traditional societies in a lecture mode; 

Where iriterriatidrial/iritercultural consciousness is touted, it tends to be 
iri tenris of speakers arid lecturers from developing counoies whose appcar^ce 
provides a shbrt-teitri balm to the conscience but docs not n^orivate students to 
do ariythirig about the issues or the people: A coUeague is fond of citing^ ex- 
anlple from her visit to a prestigious northeastern coHcge._A government 
speaker was appearing to talk about Central America, and some students had 
rallied to protest current U:S: policies: A good portion of the Faculty was no 
doubt proud of the '"g^nbai awareness" of their students. The slogans and leaf- 
lets in favor of Nicaragua, however, told another story. One statement claimed 
that under the current government of Nicaragua the literacy rate had risen 
from fifteen to ninety percent in one year. As my colleague pointed out, any 
student who had actually served among the People of a developing counidry 
would jcnow this to be an impossibiliry and would not be taken iri by such a 
simplistic claim: _ 

This raises a profound pedagogical question for education iri gericral arid 
for international/mterailtural studies in particular. How cari we provide stu- 
dents with experiences of the world that help jink theories to cbriiplex realities .> 
How can they be brought to see Firet-harid the cbriiplicated probleriis arid 
potential of the developing world arid the role the Uriited States plays iri this? 
How can they be made aware of the difficult ecbribriiic arid hliriiari- value 
choices businesses often have to deal with iri riegotiatirig decisibris arid policies 
between countries arid cultures ? Overall, hbw cari they be giveri a direct experi- 
ence of the complexitj' of the values, cbriipeting iriterests^ arid social arid cul- 
tural realities that will enable them tb becbhie cbritiriiiirig >ritributb:s to the 
world they are enteririg? 

One vehicle for this. In the rriirids bf a grbwirig riuri1b< "p rbple, is ser- 
vice learning in interriatioLial/intercultural set tirigs. Briefly p\ - : * - t *e learriirig 
is coriibining vbluriteer service arid acaderiiic iearriirig iri an ii . v: i^^ il arid in- 
tegrated structure. The service gives the studerit a direct ' jurter witlv 
another culture arid people; it riiakes real the society arid the pro* i- tris iw<.cd iii 
daily life; arid it allb>ys_ for powerful affective diriierisibris bf per ' Ml growth, 
niatiirity, arid values. The learriirig gives structure to the expeirl.. . all >.dng 
the studerit tb test coricepts arid theories agairist the realities eno ; to 
develbp skills bf actibri arid reflectibri, arid to integrate daily expei- j cc in- n 
larger frariiewbrk bf sbcial arid cultural uriderstaridirig. 

As a coricept, service learriirig is riot riew. Examp!-.' ; iJiat sprmg to n^i: "! 
irii:lude Gbsheri, Warreri Wilsbri, Wheatori, Aritioch, and ori^ers. But tr' -s.. aiie 
fbur-year liberal arts iristitutibris. Applying service learraug on a "pop: "iSt 
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basis is hew, arid coriimuriity colleges, enrolling some fifty percent of those in 

higher education, could give international literacy and understanding national 

mcariirig arid impact. 

A niajbr step iri this direction was the formation four years ago oiFthe 

Partnership for Service Leamin:g (PSL). Based at Rockland Community Col- 
lege of the State University of New York, PSL is a national consortium of two- 
and fdUr-ycar iristitiitibris that develop and share programs for students. Quite 
*'drdinary^ students have participated in programs in Ghana, Kenya, England, 
Jamaica, Ecuador, Philippiries, arid Liberia. Well over twenty colleges have 
sent students to these sites. Iritercultural service-learning opportunities are also 
being developed iri the Uriited States. Although thcsc can provide effective cul- 
tural learning, the prdgrarris iri other couritries are often more exciting to stu- 
dents. 

All programs fdlldw a basic arid pirbveri design^ adapted and adjusted, of 

course, for the particular cbUritry arid culture. Students in each program en- 
i^S^ in a structured, crcdit-bearirig iritroductibri to the history, culture, poli- 
ncs, and economics of the host society. Lariguage study, where called for, is an 
integral part of the program. In additibri, each student is matchedto a commu- 
nity agency or project for the service pdrtibri of the program. The academic 
^"^^i^^^P'L^^^^^^J^^^^ service are iridividually desigried for each student's 
?^^_L"^^^^^^-_^""^P™^0' academics provide the teaching arid mentoring, 
'"R^l^f^^^J^J^^^^ creditirig is with hbriie-cariipus facul- 

'n many cases are ribtriiuch riiore 

than a sen^cstcr at the home campus. 

Students report that the learning is powcrftil arid effectivc^iritcrcultur- 
ally, academicaHy, and persondly. In the words of one cdmrnuriity cbllege stu- 
dent who had a fairly difficult placement, "I learned more iri four rilbriths tlian I 
did in fourteen years of education^" Funding is anticipated frbnl the Fbrd 
Foundprion for a more formal programmatic and organizatibrial evaliiatibri. 

Given the interesting opportunities provided by service learnirig, what of 
its relation and value to business and its needs? Specific applicatibris cbuld be 
drawn. A student who worked in Ghana with roadside vendors Icarried a great 
deal about small business and direct marketing needs. Or, again from Ghana, a 
woman who served in the Herbal and Natural Medicine Instifite as par. of her 
Dietetic Technology Program could bring valuable icnowledge ;^nd learning to 
a compariy engaged in that field. A student wh.^ served as an aide to a lawyei iri 
Eriglarid arid then went on to study law might bring an imp: »; . j^nt dimension 
tb a firm dealing in International legal matters. CK* a man who ^vo.'-ked with die 
Foster Parents Plan in Ecuador d'^:ng rommunl'-y surveys ant! v trganizational 
research could bririg useful sVl^s to a npany fi-^e^.*: g Tliird World markets. 

Dwelling on specific learning aii.r kills, he v^rever, would be to miss the 
poirit. "Beyond entry lever is where the ^ coa-trion between education and 
business may be. Specific entry-level tf:aii.::.g alone \iiz y be a dissemre to the 
individual arid sckriety in the long run, ITic \ nenomr dh of change ]^Xs to the 
eriiergerice arid disappearance of specific jet;, Fomer:m^:s ^^vcn before rr^dents 
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have completed prbgrarils desigjled for those jobs. The ability to uiiderstarid 
and to deal with an evolving world arid its people is likely to be the most desired 
trait for the fiitUre. 

Busiricsspedple dfteri prefer to do specific trairiirig with the company. 
What they are Ibbkirig for are people who have tested themselves in the worlds 
who understand that choices are dfteri hard arid have corisequerices^ who have 
matured by dealing with real icspdrisibilities iri real situatibris^ arid who have 
developed values and a sense of social respdrisibility. As Walter A. Haas, Jr., di- 
rector of Levi Strauss, put it iri 1982, 'We wish a cdricem for society to per- 
meate every level of our company and to bccdme a part of the day-to-day, deci- 
sion-making process." Or listen to John H. Filer, chair dfActria Life: "I believe 
diat we most bring social responsibility into our day-td-day dpcratidris, arid 
make it part of business decisions ." 

If the business community is serious about its own rhetoric arid the riccd 
to revise its view of Se world, and if education h serious about its need td en- 
counter the world and to prepare students iFor the twenty- first century, the con- 
nections with service learning can be made. 

Some cautions: Service learning is not a panacea; it may not be for all stu- 
dents; and it most certainly needs to be implemented with care, responsibility, 
and regard for the cultures involved; Also, training for specific skills and tradi- 
tional academic subjects and learning have a real and continuing role in provid- 
ing full educational preparation. 

Given that, however, service learning can provide a viable connection 
with tlic needs of business and the world. The ctiltural, linguistic, and academic 
learning that comes to students through these experiences, coupled wiS the 
values, maturity,^and understanding of human complexity, can develop exactly 
the type of people arid leaders needed by business and the nation . The skill ac- 
quired by service-Icarriirig students may be relevant to international needs, or it 
may be equally valuable iri riieeting domestic interculturjil needs. 

The concept of service mzy turri out to be the most powerful and relevant 
develbpmerit iri recerit educatiprial practice . The sense of community and iden- 
tity it erigeriders^iri self, society, arid the world — may be the needed ingre- 
dierit for lifelong learning. It riiay help bridge the urieasy relation between col- 
leges arid cbrpbratibris^ helpirig both to restructure their views of education, 
careers, arid the wbrld. Cbriducted in interriatipnal arid intercultural settings, it 
cari cdritribute tb a sbphisticated iritcrriatiorial literacy. 

If these cbricepts arid gbals are valid, is it top riiuch to speculate about an 
iriteritidrial affiliatidri bctweeri education arid busiriess td achieve them? Could 
we see cdlleges arid busiriesses cbbperatirig with each other to provide these 
dpporturiities fdr leamirig to studerits, arid perhaps even to currerit eriiployees? 
ITie potential for all cdricemed is rich. Studerits would have exciting oppor- 
tunities to experierice the wdrid arid develop careers; busiriess would acquire 
people skilled iri dealirig with difFererit societies arid cultures; arid educatibri 
would have the chance td expldre riew pedagogies arid ways of coririectirig 
learning with the world. 
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Corhmunity colleges might have a central role to play in this. With their 
large and diverse populations, experience with community outreach, and flexi- 
bility in ed^catidrial inridvatidn,^ they are uniquely positioned to provide 
leadership. These directions could also help them move beyond terminal pro- 
grams arid irhmediate skills, cpntributing to the rcvitalization both of business 
programs arid general education. 

These clairiis arid speculations may be exaggerated; on the other hand 
they riiay riot. The iriterriatiprial/intercultural needs of business, education, and 
society are clear. The feasibility o7diese types of programs, arid the experiences 
of studerits iri therii, is deriibristrated^What riiay be lacking is the will and imag- 
ination to riibve iri these directibris. True education has always been "risk cdu- 
catidri"; a willirigricss to develop riew paradigriis arid pcrccptidris iri response 
to changed realities. The very creation df cdriiriiuriity colleges was based on this 
willirigness. 

If colleges and businesses are willirig to recoriceptualize tiieir rclatidri- 
ship, as well as tlteif stance tdward the wdrld, it rnay becdriie pdssible to pro- 
vide students with oppdrtUriitics "beydrid eritr)' level^^ridt drily for careers 
but for thctiriselves and for the wdrld. 
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Expanding the 

Bosion/SirasSetsrg 
Student Exchange 

Breiida S. Rdbmsan 

Bunker Hill Community Call^^ 

Amcncm school systems, colleges, and universities are Uttering a cbmriibn cry: 
Studenrs l^ow nodiing of the world in which they live. Ciiven a map of the 
worid, sixty to eighty percent of the respondents arc unable to locate any of the 
ten major nations of the world, including the United States. In a United Nation 
survey of 30,000 students in nine nations, students from the United SMtcs 
placed next to last in dieir ioiowiedge of foreign cultures. Another rcCeiit poll 
found that forty-nine pcrcem of U.S. residents believe that foreign trade is ir- 
relevant or harmful to the United States. Yet, we only have to examine the bal- 
ance of trade deficits and the impact of iforeign manufacturing on automobile, 
steel, textile, and electronics industries to quickly evaluate the impact of foreign 
trade on the nation. 

Other nations require their secondary school graduates to be fluent in at 
least one foreign language, usually English. Many nations require students to 
be conversant in more than one language in order to attend college: Yet the 
United States has no foreign language requirement for high school graduation, 
arid most college students graduate without having even one year of a foreign 
lariguage. The appalling statistics make the point: Students in the United 
States riiust have course content and experience in foreign cultures in order to 
be educated citizens. 

The Program 

An innovative method of exj^anding international experience to commu- 
nity colleges has been developed . Bunker Hill eomrnunity Goiiege (BHCC), 
Boston, Massachusetts. Boston md Strasbourg, France, celebrated the twenty- 
fiftli year of their sister-city relationship in 1985-86. In conjunction with the 
anniversary, the Lycee Rene Cassin Technologique (tRiS), Strasbourg, and 
BHCC fonrialized a sister-school agreement and effected a unique, cost-effec- 
tive^ experiential, career- related student exchange program. 

a two-year, postsecondary educational iiistitution focusing oh 
university tr^sferand terminal career business education. BHCC, a two-year 
postsecondary comprehensive community college, was a logical choice for a 
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pairing relationship. Both arc urban institutions, enroll students from similar 
economic backgrounds, and arc commuter schools. The cdllcgcs arc public, 
tax-supported institutions. These similarities permitted a natural linkage. 

Rita Stim, English Language Professor, LRC, had participated in a 
teacher exchange program with a community coUegc in the United States and 
was familiar with possibilities for student programming; As a result of a sug- 
gestion from AAejC, she contacted the International Education Director at 
Bunker Hill Community Coliege (BHCC) to inquire about student exchange 
programs. BHG6 has an extensive history in international programming, yet 
was searching for pragmatic and low-cost programs to meet the needs of the 
urban student. Several trans-z^dantic telephone calls firmed a postholiday visit 
to LRG in January 1986 and details of the program were refined; An exciting 
new venture in student programming was initiated. 

The program objectives include: 

• Establishing a sister school relationship h . wcch similar pc^tsecbndary 
cducatibnaJ ihstitutibhs in the sister citi* > of Bpstbh arid Strasbourg; 

• Establishing student exchange programs, bri a short-term basis, in cor- 
respbridirig academic prbgrariis; 

• Iricbrpbratirig a substantive crosscultural experience within the ex- 
change cbitipbhcrits; 

• Coord i hating the cxc!>arigc with experiential prbgrarnitiirig relevant 
to the participants' ricadeitiic cuiriculuhi; 

• Linking students with families arid cbllcagtics in a foreign cburitry; 

• Providing studerics studying iritcrriatibriaJ business arid trade with ari 
iritcrriatibrial cxpericrice; 

• Enhancing prbtbssibriaJ cxpcricriccs for faculty. 

The program consists of three components: 

• LRC students rtn<1 facaltj' visit to BHCC for three weeks in March 
1986; 

o BHCC students and faculty visit to LRC for two and one-half weeks 
in January 1987; 

• A summer work program for t^'- .tudcnts from each college com- 
mencing in summer 1987. 

Specific features of the program were developed to ensure that all the 
goals vverc met and that coists were kept as low as possible. Oftentimes commu- 
nitN' college students ha "c limited funds. In order to make trie program finan- 
cially feasible, the foil ^fine arrangements were made: 

Homestay s a tmmodations for students and faculty; 

• Lunches zi tik west college; 

0 tctv-cost airfhrc; 

1 Cc:nplime: /' a V critrance fees at cultural sites: 

• Complimr n in-country transportation, when possible; 

• Guitural or^roiization hospitality (sister-city organizations, cons it b res, 
stufient clubs) 
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An^addcd bcnefic to the homc5tay component was the reiatibriship that 
grew between visiting student and host family. To encourage host family par- 
ticipation, those \^o hosted a student from France had priority to participate 
in the J^^3ryi987 frip to Strasbourg. For the visiting French students, com- 
plimeptary entratice passes to cultural and tourist sites were obtained. Subway 
passes covering transportation within Boston were purchased. Lunches in the 
BHGG cafeteria v^^re supplied tojthe visiting students. In this manner, the only 
cost to the LRG students was airfare and spending money. 

To earn necessary fiinding, the students from France created and exe- 
cuted an Alsace Products Promotion Program at Tlie Charles Hotel, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and The Meridien Hotel, Boston. They solicited adver- 
tisements and ipublished a brochure on their program, tliis brochure was sold 
to residents arid prospective business participants in the Products Promotion 
enterprise. They then canvassed the local Alsace region for businesses that were 
willing toLcontribute a sriiall fee for the proniotion of their products in the Bos- 
ton area. They were able to obtain agreements with over twenty companies, al- 
most cbrhplctely Rinding their expedition to the United States. 

In addition to_the Prcwiucts Promotion Program, the students from LRC 
attended classes at BHCC, visited the Federal Reserve Bank arid The Boston 
Stock Exchange, rpured_several riiuseurris and c ultural sites, enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of students froniRbxbu^ Cbriiriiuriity College (Bcston), made several 
csehtatibns to BHCC student groups and area organizations, and spenr a 
weekend in New York City. 

Qn January li_1987, twenty-three students and two Faculty SieSibers 
from BHCC left for France for a similar program. Most of the BHCC students 
were business majors^ but they had ribt^had the opportunity to prepare a prod- 
ucts prorhbnbri p'-bgram;jjrilike the French stiidcrits, most BHCC students 
worked at least part-time. Thisjeft little tiriie for extracurricular programriiing. 
Thus, the prbgrarii for the BHCC students exposed them to U.S. compariies 
maintaining manufactiiririg facilitiesjn Alsace^ visiting^ traditional Alsatian in- 
dustries, and touring cultuial sites. The students had hbriiestay accomriioda- 
tions and lunches at LRC arid attended classes with their colleagues at LRC. 

An obvious questibri arose regarding ppteritijil language barriers. The 
French students all uriderstdbd arid spoke English flueritiy. The students from 
BHCC, for the most part, were riot flUerit in Frcrich; they learned the value arid 
necessity of foreign language eUucatiori. 

Summer Work Iriitemships 

A most exci ting aspect of the sister-school agreement is the cooperati ve 
wbrk experience internship during the summer holiday for students of Roth 
schcHDls. Scheduled tb cbrimence in summer 1987, summer work internships 
will be extended tb ten students frorii each school. Students in career programs, 
primarily business fields^ who have better-thari: average academic records and 
recbnlriicridatibris (com twb faculty riieriibers will be eligible to apply for a two- 
to three-morith work experience in the foreign country. Homestay accoriinio- 
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datibrs will be arranged^ with the participating student paying the host family 
from earnings. Lbw-cbst airfare is negbtiable directly through airlines or 
student travel brgariizatibhs. Each college will secure jbb placements thrbugh 
the Cooperative Education Office. Hbrriestay sites will be arranged in the 
same mariner. 

Obviously, careful screening of students is essential for this cbriipbricrit. 
Students will be goodwill ambassadors for thenlselvcs, their college, arid their 
nation. They will have relatidriships with the sister-city agency arid the con- 
sulate in the host city arid may be called upon to speak to drgariizatibris within 
their summer residence comriiuriity. 

Work experience in a foreign nation is always ari issue of debate, as taking 
jobs from resident natiorials is in question. However, on ail even excharigc, 
there is no problem. BHCC has obtained approval frorti the U.S. liifbrmatiori 
Agency to administer a cooperative work-experience prograrn in the interest of 
intemationai understanding. The students must worV, \n their field of study for 
a prescribed period. Their program is monitored and evaluated upon comple- 
tion. Students come from a foreign nsition on a J-1 ^isa. necesatriiting their 
return to the home country upon completion of ^he pr »gram. In t manner 
the foreign student docs not remain in the perrr.a Acnr > irk firr - »f the United 
States. (Tliis is similar to the Carl Duisbert program ^dministc -d under the 
Presidents initiative for international Underetoidi. u , 

Summary and Conclusion 

The BiiCC/LRC program offers student an opporcunity for a ^hort- 
term, economically feasible exchange program :iiTt*:i surrrmei ^vork experience. 
Personal contact through host-family and classroom interchange assists in the 
real understanding of other cultures. Developing a long-standing reiationsliip 
through foriiial si' ^cr-school and sister-city ties ensures a ftirure for both pro- 
gram components. 

To the authoPs knowledge, this program is the first of its kind for U.S. 
community college students. It is a model that can be transferred to any 
academic/career discipline, to any segment of higher education. Participating 
institutions must commit staff and funds to administer such programs; they are 
labor-intensive on the host end especially. Yet the gains for all involved are tre- 
mendous. If no rribre than eradication of the fear of foreigners is the result, we 
have all contributed to human understanding arid caring. 
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Building the International 
Difnensieii of Yenr Camfiiis: 
The USIA Inteniatidnal Visitor 
Program and Other Resources 



Sheiry MueHer Nbrtbii 

InstituufirinUrvY iomdEiumtion 



In a recent speech, the Honorable Dominador Kaiser Bazan, Panamanian 
Ambassador to the United States, told a group of U.S. Inforrnation Agency 
(USiA) sponsored international visitors that there is a real need for greater in- 
volvement of community colleges in U.S. educational exchange pro ^ ms with 
Central America, lliis statement illustrates the growing awareness aiound the 
world of Se value and relevance of U.S. community college education. A 
corollary trend in the United States is our own awareness Sat we must define 
"community" in Se term community college ever more broadly if institutions 
are to prepare students to cope with our increasingly interdependent world 
and help local businesses to compete more effectively in Se global maricetplace. 

Community colleges have used a variety of meSods and resources to 
build an international dimension on campus in order to develop Se global 
awareness that is the necessary context for effective international Sade pro- 
grams. This article describes the USIA International Visitor Program, as weU 
as several other easily accessible resources. 

The United States, like every major world power, sponsors a variety of 
programs designed to influence public opinion in other countries. These pro- 
grams include educational exchange programs that have, as expressed in the 
most recent auSorizing legislation (the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961), the long-term objective of increasing "mutual under- 
st nding between the people of die United States and the people of other coun- 
tries." The Fulbright Program, begun in 1946, is a classic example; it fonds 
exchanges of professors, researchers, and graduate students. 

Scope and Goals of the International Visitor Program 

!^^_U_^iA Internati^^^^ Visitor Program, like the Fulbright schoiaiiships 

was bom out of the horror of World War II and was established to increase inter- 
natio'^al understanffiig. in fiscal year 1986, the USiA brought more than 
2,800 foreign leaders to die United States to participate in the International 
Visitor Program — a program that began in 1949 under the auspices of the 
U.S. Department of State. These international visitors are Members ofPariia- 
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ment. Ministry of Cbmrnercc and other governrricnt bfticials, editors of news- 
papers, novelists, rectors of uriiversitics, arid other educators— opinion leaders 
in their home countries who make decisions that affect U.S. interests or who 
help shape the image of the United States in their hbriie countries, The fact thsX 
^I^^J^^'^^'^'^" ^how "Dallas" is shown in 91 countries around the world arid 
that "Dynasty" is viewed m 103 is just one of nlariy reasons to be concerned 
about the U.S. image abn >ad and the need to nlaxiriiizc the U.S.'s investment 
in educational exchange prv)grams. 

Margaret Thatcher participated in theprbgrarii earlier in her career. So 
did Anwar Sadat, Willy Brandt, Indira Gandhi^ arid riiariy others vvho later be- 
came heads of state or cabinet level rriiriisters. USIA reports that in 1986, 42 
current chiefs of sratc or heads of gbverrirrierit had participated iri the Interna- 
tional Visitor I'rorrram, and 662 alumni of the prograrii were hbldirigcabinec- 
k^^Lp^^*^^^*'^" ' ^ ^^^^^ respective gbVcrrimerits. Each iriterriatibrial visitbr is 
\ ^"^^^ssy o*" consulate staff abroad. Each receives a letter bf 
invitarior* frcji • '"he U.S. ambassador in his or her home country tbsperid thirty 
^^Y^: _ L^ '^^'^^^y S^^^ ^ United States. Many iriterriatibrial visitbrs 
focus on economic issues while in the United States. For exaniple, the Iristirute 
for Intcrnationd jEducation (HE), in consultation with USIA, receritly br- 
ganized several progrmns on the theme "Economic Growth Through Srtiall 
Business Devcjopment" for lar;;e groups of visitors from around the world. 
Issues regarding international tridc relations arc frecjucntly the tdcUs bri 
individual as well as group prc^. .iins 

In sum, there arc two m«:]or gonis c?-he inten nional Visitor Program: 
(1) to provide the visitor with a_re5c : education^L* experience in his or her 
own professional field and opportunities tor genuine dialogue with U.S. coun- 
terparts; and (^2) to develop the visitor^ understanding of the history and heri- 
tage of the United States and the human aspirations we share. 

The Adrii* istratdbh of th*- USiA Inteniafionai Visitor Program 

The U.S. government retains the overall responsibility for the program. 
However, USiA \v:- cooprrative ^reements with several private not-fdr-prdfit 
education al organizations, such as the ilE, which are entrusted with day-td- 
day responsibility for designing and impicinenting programs for internatidrial 
visitors. The African- American Institute (AM) and Visitor Program Service 
(VPS)_are examples of other private program agencies assisting USIA. 

There are a variety of reasons for this private-sector partnership with 

USIA in thc administration of the International Visitor Program. First, the 
roots bf U.S. educational arid cultural affairs are in the private sector because 
foundatibris arid other private philanthropic org.^jiizations were the first to 
spbrisbr iriterriatibnal exchange programs. Second, /ancricans generally believe 
tliat the gbverrirrient should only do those thing;* that the private sector cannot 
db. Third, the private brgariizatibris can provide services less expensively than 
the gbverrirrierit— for iristarice, they cari hire seasonal er ployees more readily- 
Last, sortie visitbrs are brily able to accept invitations if they can assure col- 
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leagues at hbrrie that their program is jrijthe hands of a private orgahizatidh. 

In admiriisterihg the_ program, IIE arid the other p»rivate brgariizatibris 
work with a network of 100 comriiuriity volunteer brgariizatibris throughbut 
the cbiintry that are affiliated with the Natibrial Council for International Visi- 
tors (NCIV). These coriiriiuriity brgariizatibris, after cbrisultirig with the ria- 
tibrial program agericy, arrarige a schedule of prbfessiorial arid cultural ac- 
tivities in their local cbmmimities for ari iridividual visitor or group. Factors 
considered in choosing an itinerary arid orgariizirig a riatibrial program iriclude 
the objectives of the U.S. Embassy iri selecting a particular visitor, the visitor's 
preferences, the Idcatibri of appropriate resources iri a specific professibrial 
field, arid the local cbmriluriity's ability to produce a high-quality prograni arid 
to give personal attention to the visitor. 

Campus visits are f.equeritly an integral part of a visitor's U.S. program. 
Many are higher cducatibri adriiiriistratbrs. Often those iri other fields will also 
benefit from an academic perspective on their particular prdfcssidnal interests. 
Consequently, visitors in Various professions often visit campuses for periods 
ranging from several hours to several days. 

Benefits o f Participation 

Pfficials bri cariipuses that have hosted iriterriatibrial visitors report riiariy 
bcricfits, iricludirig the first-harid exposure of facuivy arid studerits to foreign 
leaders, tlie deyclbpriicrit bf iristitutiorial lirikages, arid ppteritial ricw students 
and contacts. They alsb report clbser ties with local busiriesses arid other iri- 
stitiitibris because the program bfteri riiaridates jbirit visits arid cooperative 
efforts to fcKius oil themes tirat link the iristitutioris. For iristarice, a grbiip of 
irtcrriatibrial visitors participate J iri a three-day program at Midlarids Techrii- 
c?\ College iri Cbliiriibia, South Cdioliria, that focused on the state's successful 
efforts to improve the cdnditidris for "itiall business development. The visit to 
A." idlarids Technical College, which is heavily engaged in a comprehensive prb- 
graii; \o train workers in slcills tailored to the specific new job requirements of 
enterprise* sec-king to invest in the ?ta Cw, was supplemented by discussions with 
officials from the State Develdprnent Board and the Bankers Trust of South 
Carolina, The program served as a catalyst for discussions among the represen- 
tatives of all the institutions involved. 

Channels for continuing communication can be opened. For example, last 
year, Lincoln Land Community College in Springfield, Illinois, hosted four 
Argentine university rectors sent by IIE. As a result, Lincoln Land MODEL 
UN students chose to represent Argentina, lliese students raised ftinds and or- 
chestrated a trip to Argentina, where they were received by the rectors as part 
of their preparation for the MODEL UN national competition. Another exam- 
pie is the recent visit of five deans from the University of Dakar, Senegal, to the 
Cocoa campus of Brevard Community College (BCC), a college that works 
closely with various developing countries by providing technical assistance. As 
one See administrator observed, "We see Sc benefit for our own facility in 
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ihcctihg with these distinguished leaders — arid bo . I'lts to the students com- 
ing to bur cbllege." 

Elements of aSiicccssiEul Visit— '^ed Carpet" Versus "Crir kJixi Lin'>!cuiri" 

A question frequently asked is, ^ATiat makes a campus visit successful? 
The ariswer is inevitably different for different visitors, but certain generaliza- 
tions can be offered^ The difference between rolling out a "red carpet" or 
"crinkled linbleuiri" for a visitor is substantial. The red carpet docs not mean 
prbviding elegarice 2irid luxurious surroundings; rather, it means giving per- 
sonal attentibri arid dembristratirig ari authentic desire tb integrate the visitbr 
into the cariipus cbrririiuriity. The best prbgrariis are charactcrized by genuine 
reciprocity^ in which the visitbr is recognized as sbriiebrie tb learn from as well 
as sbriiebhc tb teach. TTie visitbr participates actively — rpcrhaps by teaching a 
class, serving bri a panels or taking part in a weU- focused debate ariibrig faculty 
riieriibers. A shbw :^rid-tell approach tb the visit is replaced by a true dialogue 
arid opportunity tb cxcharige ideas. 

Cbritiriuity is aribther esseritial prbgrarri eleriierit. It is irilportarit that visi- 
tors see faculty riieriibers or adrriiriistrators riibre than brice^ iri sett i rigs bbth 
formal arid irifbrriial, if fbllbw-up activity is to result. Thcprofessibrial aspect of 
the program riiust be carefully devised, keeping iri riiirid the visitbr's currerit re- 
sponsibilities, conditions iri his or her honie cbiiritry, arid the rieed tb balarice 
state-bf-thc-art cbmpbricrits with cbrisideratibris bf relevaricc arid availability 
of fcsbUrccs. 

Careful logistical planriirig is also critical tb the success of a canlpus visit. 
Sufficient free time must be scheduled so that visitors can absbrb arid reflect 
upon prbfessibrial mcctirigs arid other cxpcf icriccs, recover from the fatigue bf 
travel in an unfamiliar cultu re, arid have Uristructurcd time tb watch ari athletic 
event, browse in a bookstore, or buy gifts for their faniiiics. 

The USIA International Visitor Program is a particularly attractive 
resource. Usually:, hosting international visitors on campus is a rclarivcly 
short commitment requiring modest resources. Yet it allows a campus to de- 
velop the international awareness and knowledge of its faculty, administrators, 
and students and to test its interest in engaging in longer term educational 
exchange programs. 

Tliere arc several ways colleges can become involved with the USIA In- 
ternational Visitor Program: 

• Cooperate with the local N6IV affiliate if there is one in the area; 

• Become a college affiliate of NCIV. For farther information about 
diese two alternatives, contact the National Council for International 
Visitors, 1623 Belmont Street, NW, Washington, DC 29909, 896/ 
523-8101; 

• Contact the USiA Office of International Visitors, U.S. Information 
Agency, 301 4th Street, SW, Washington, DC 20547, 800/635-1010; 

• Establish direct contact with IIE arid the other national program agen- 
cies. Call or write Dr. Sherry Mueller Norton, Director, IIE Interna- 
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tionai Visitor Program Staff, 14^0 K Street, NW, #65G, Washington, 
Be 20005, 800/424-8030. 

OSer Resources 

The HE EdumtwnaiAssocinUs Pro£pTim. More than 550 colleges and uni- 
versities are members of the IIE Educational Associates (EA) Program, which 
provides member institutions with copies of all IIE publications and access to a 
variety of workshops and the consulting s<!rvices of IIE headquarters in New 
York and of the overseas offices. The bimonthly fiiwraritwa/Aro^^jj Npb^- 
int^^ prepared especially for EA members, informs EAs about national and 
international developments affecting educational exchange; programs and ac- 
tivities of HE and other organizations; scholarships and other sources of ftmd- 
ing; conferences, seminars, and professional development opportunities; and 
recent publications in the field. The newsletter is also a medium for EAs to 
communicate wiS their colleagues about Seir concerns and programs. For 
sample copies and more information, contact May Zitani, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017, 202/984- 
5373. !1E publications include a series of research reports, books on U.S. pro- 
grams for prospective foreign students, and books outlining overseas bppbr- 
timities for U.S. nationals, such as Teaching Atroady Vacation Study Abroad, 
and U.S. Colle£fe-Spomored Pri^rams Abroad: AcademwT^ For a publications 
list contact IIEs Communications Division at the address listed above. 

Guidelines Jw" Cvtte^ and University iink^fes Abroad. This booklet pro- 
vides practical advice on how to develop an exchange program with an educa- 
tional institution abroad. It was published in 1984 and is available from the 
American Council on Education, Gne Dupont Circle, Washingt* i, t)C 
20036 at a cost of $2.00 each or $ 1 .00 each for five or more. The booklet lists 
organizations that can be helpful to a college in identifying a possible linkage 

partner. _ 

USIA Uhivmity Affiliations Prajp^ The goal of this program is "to fa- 
cilitate bilateral institutional relationships >yhich promote mutual understand- 
ing through faculty arid staff exchanges." These grarits, usually of abhput 
$50,000, are awarded on a one- tiriie basis arid arc viewed as "seed riioney^ to 
encourage excharige iri the hiiriiariities, scjcial scicrices,^ educatipri, arid_coiri- 
riiunications. Five grarits are reseryec? for comrriuriity colleges each year. These 
grarit propbsals iTiust be subriii^ted by the U.S. partner. For more iriformatibri, 
contact Mr. William Darit, Cpbrdiriatbr, Uniyersity Affiliations rrpgram, 
U.S. InTormatibri Agency, 301 4th Street, SW, Washirigtbri, DC 20547, 

202/485-8489. 

The NAFSA Ftetd Service. The Natibnal Assbciatibri fbr Fbreigri Student 
Affairs (NAFSA) established its Field Service iri 1963 with the gbal of 
strerigtheriirig supjpbrt services prbvided tb fbreigri studerits at U.S. colleges 
arid universities arid tb U.S. studerits abroad. The Field Service offers iri- 
fbnriatibri resources arid publicatibris, trairiirig grarits tb individuals with 
varied levels bf cxperiericc, iriservice senliriars, a corisultation service, arid c Jler 
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types of assistance, frequently at modest or no cost to the college requesting the 

^^"J^^^ F Seiyice^ Natibrial Association for 
Foreign Student AfFairs, 1860 19th Street, N^V, Washington, DC 20009, 
202/462-4811: 

Tht internutionid Assocmim fir the Exchaf^e of Sfudents for Technical 
J^wmr^(MESIE): LAESTE, fou^ in 1948, involves the exchange of 
technical drainecs in more than 50 countries. It is now beginning to develop ex- 
changes at the conunrauty coUege level. For informatidn about lAESTE arid 
other techriicdly oriented exchange programs, contlvjt Association for Iritcr- 
nati >nal Practical Training, Park View Building, Suite 320, 10480 Little 
Patuxcnt Parkw^ay, eolumbia, MD 21044, 301/997-2200. 
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Planning and Imglemeniing 
Ail Intefiiatidnal Technical 
Workshop 

Ernest W^Matirer 

Orah£fe Coast Commuhity College 

This paper is hased_oh the expenencesj^the author during two Comthuhity Colleges 
for Ihterhatiohal Derelf^ment fCCID) worhhops, held in Taiwan, 

One of the areas of primary concern to technical and vocational educators 
across the industriaiized world is integrating high-tech courses into the cur- 
ricula and upgrading existing curricula with state-of-the-art information. 
"High tech" is defined in BarhardPs Dictionary of New English as "advanced, 
highly specialized and sophisticated technology involving extensive develop- 
ment and research.'' Not surprisingly, the United States is often viewed as a 
leader in programs that include computer-aided drafting, robotics, laser tech- 
nology, compurr:r numerical control programming, digital electronics, 
computer- integrated manufacturing, and saifety. Developing a cooperative 
program pfinscrvicc workshops can benefit both the host country and those 
U.S. iiistitutioris in consortia such as CCID, which develop workshop pro- 
grams. Technical training workshops have had a twofold purpose: to provide 
technical assistance and iristructibri in specific technical content areas and to 
suggest alternative delivery methods arid aidsjor faculty arid other personnel 
represeritirig foreign educatibrial iristitutibris. This paper examines what ari in- 
strucnbrial tearri rieeds to do tb recruit arid prepare instructional team riiem- 
bers, to develop appropr iate curricula for the host educatibrial cburitry or in- 
stitution, arid to deliver arid evaluate the wbrkshbp cbritent. Iri additibri, 
cultural factors afFectirig the iritercharige of ideas are addressed. 

Worfcirig Within a Cdnsbrtium 

High-tech programs often have small faculties, which rr recruiting 
workshop presenters difficult. In order to have a large technical base, a consor- 
tium such as CCID should be utilized to identify interested institutions and en- 
thusiastic participants. A successful program must depend on key resource 
people who can puU together the experiences of the past and recruit new talent 
for future wbrkshbps. Most irripbrtaritly, a successful workshop is based on en- 
thusiastic participaritSj both presenter arid foreign peer faculty. This can be all 
for naughty though, if a curriculurii is ribt built with specific goals in mind, in- 
cludirig learning strategies that accourit for i li/t^Tal differences. 
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Because the majority of community colleges h^\c rather complex ). r( x 
dures for Faculty to obtain released time or sabbaticals, tlie sam ner s'^cmi ri;. 
best time to offer workshops. The optimum length for ah intensi ve workshop 
seems tc be two to two and one-half weeks, 6 hours a day. Participating institu- 
tions in the consortium should budget for stipends for those instructors giving 
summer workshops. This should be a recurring budget line item for consor- 
tium institutions and could be paid to the instrucfors as a surhmer school as- 
signment. Workshop presenters should be compchsatcd because most techni- 
cal instructors work in the summer to upgrade tlkeir skills arid to maintain their 
iricoriies. Additional time arid riiedical irisurarice riiay be necessary for instruc- 
tors; costs should be picked up by the iris ti tub' dri. 

Workshop Planning 

The ultiriiate success arid value of a workshop wilideperid not drily dri the_ 
workshop instructdrs but alsd dri the course riiaterials. The curriciilurii rieeds of 
the host cduritry riiust be ideritified early enough iri the school year for effective 
plaririihg to take place. 

Important items that need to be identified early (November of December) 
are ( 1 ) the subject areas the host cduntiy wants taught; (2) the level of expertise 
of workshop participants; (3) the equipment, supplies, and facilities available 
for workshop participants; and (4) the delivery mode of the workshop. 

The team leader will accompany the team to the workshop site and coor- 
dinate curriculum planning. He or she should help plan the scope of the work- 
shop curriculum together with the project director and should help choose the 
team members. Ideally, the team leader will have participated in an earlier 
workshop as a presenter. He or she can also serve as the "tour guide" and cul- 
tural resource person. Most important, the team leader must have technical 
knowledge in order to provide continuity between the workshop courses and, 
may in fact, help teach one. 

The iristmctidrial tcarri must be selected takirig iritd ac^durit subject mat- 
ter expertise^ proveri ability to work with others dri ari iristmctidrial team, tiirie 
available or release fi-orii teacliirig duties^ arid iriotivatiori to v/drk iri a foreigri 
cduritry. , The first face-td-face itieetirig of team irieiribers usually is at a pre- 
plaririirig corifererice, but the team itieiribers should prepare by bririgirig cur- 
riculurii outliries arid resdurce rriaterials as requested by the tearri leader. 

Workshop courses should be taught by two-persdri teams. This allows 
for a variety of ideas and teaching styles arid also pemiits one iristructor to cir- 
culate arid help iri the lab while the other is lecturirig. It is very difficult for one 
person to ictiture six hours a day for two weeks. Also irripdrtarit is to h ive tech- 
riicall^ literate interpreters for each workshop to heJf. the iristructor. Iri the 
past, workshop prdfessbrs of the host irisdtutiori oi^^n were the iriterpreters for 
their subject area. 
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Team Pianning Meeting 

It is essential that the team develop a cohesiveness and a line oiF communi- 
cation prior to leaving for the workshop: It is suggested that this planning 
meeting be mandatory for those participating in the workshop. 

The agenda for the planning meeting should be developed and im- 
plemented as an orientation and work-session activity. A sample two-day pro- 
gram might include the following components: 

• Overview of project objectives and workshop tasks 

• Personal and project goals discussion 

• identiScationof project staff's resources 

• Review of per\'ious yeaPs project activities 

• Curriculum development process and course implementation guide- 
lines 

• Review of printed handouts relating to host-country culoire and pre- 
vious yeaPs final reports. 

In addition to die meeting agenda, U.S. coordinating personnel need to 
communicate with airlines, obtain passports and visas, set flight schedules for 
U.S. and other Savcl, arrange for token gifts for the host participants, and ar- 
range for the shipment of educational materials to be used in the workshops. 
The following is a list of some requirements for a successful planning meeting: 

1. The workshop ideally should include at least one person who has pre- 
viously taught at Se institution where Se workshops are to be held. 

2. Laboratory or practical experience should be incorporated as much 
as possible into die workshops. The specified equipment needed must be 
identified at the workshop site. In the case of computer software, sample 
disks should be sent xo make sure the software is compatible with the n- 
stalled hardware. 

3. Course topic outlines, behavioral objectives, and course syllabi de- 
veloped at the meeting should be sent to the host institution at least three 
months b< fore the workshop. This would alldw time for changes to the curric- 
ulum as suggested by the host professors, for trarislatiohs, arid allow prospec- 
tive host-country participants to determine which workshops would be of 
most value. 

Gbmmercially available fcbks oh the host country arid culture should 
be purchased for each professor. We riiust make a greater effort to becdriie ac- 
culturatedjo the host- couritry cultu^ 

5. The tearii also rieeds fo state itsrieeds for equipriierit^ audiovisual aids, 
arid coriiputer hardwan' ^d spftvv'are. The computer requireitierits are pririiary 
because of their wide use iri hijgh-tech areas arid because of the iriipbrtarice of 
hardware/software cbriipatibility. 

6. It wbiild be helpful to develop a briefing book based bri past wbrk- 
shbps; experiences of other participarits; arid tbpics cbricerriirig cultural ribnris, 
nibriey, shbppiri^, arid so bri. Help with the "riuts arid bolts" of livirig iri a for- 
eign cbiiritry will help reduc : the stress level bf the team rrienlbers. 

7. The preseriters shbuld be briefed as niuch as possible bri the workshop 
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fecilitics, location of the school, mailing addresses for famiiy correspondence, 
errier^ncy phone numbers, and so on. 

The participants of the workshop particularly prize teaching aids and re- 
ference texts. Ihpast workshpps,,materials taken by American professors were 
often left with the host faculty. Many manufacturers of equipment and soft- 
ware have been willing to help workshop presentations by donating or lending 
equipment or providing technical support in the host country. They see It as 
an oppbrtiiriity to expand their markets. A gentle reminder must be made, 
though, about copyright restrictions on books and software. 

Travel, Orientatibn, arid Assesshieht 

The_ most rigorous part of the trip seems to be the flight to the host 
country. It seems essential that the team stay in familiar lodgings — that Is, a 
western-style hotel. The burdens of teaching fiill days, jet lag, and strange food 
often corripguhd the natural anxiety of an overseas trip; a friendly hotel is a big 
help. Often in an effort to be |rracibus to its guests, the host country will go out 
of its way to 'Svihe and dine" the team and to provide extensive tours. This is 
great up to a certain pointy but free time for each of the team members is also es- 
sential. The standard rule for recovery (normal sleeping patterns, food, and 
acdimatizatibri) from jet lag is one day for each time zone crossed. In past 
workshops, it took almost two weeks for everybody to get straightened out — 
just in time for the end of the workshop. At least one day each weekend should 
be set aside as free time for the Ariiericari professors. 

An brieritatibri meeting at the host institution is helpful to both the pre- 
senters and the hbst Acuity. It can be used for introductions,^ to look at class- 
room arid labbratbry facilities^ arid to get a feelirig of how the host educational 
system is structured. It is alsb helpflil for the host institution to have a counter- 
part to the American team leader. That way^ problems or instructional needs 
K ■■• '\ ncdialcd by team leaders. 

- Jie r/£ginning of the wbrkshbps, a rieeds-assessriierit survey should be 
c iJaitcU tb determine participants' prbfessibriaj interests and to see what 
they would like the U.S. instructibri team tb iriclude iri the workshop cur- 
riculum. A few days of the workshop should be reserved for rotatibri of the par- 
ticipants through the different workshops. This quick bvervie\i^ bf each area 
seemed of great value to the CCID participants. 

wj^*'*^^^^^^ niciiibcrs shbuld remember that plaris 

and scheddcs will change due to bad weather, equipment malfurictibris, arid 
illnesses^ eooperation and flexibility has to be stressed thrbUghbut the visit. 

An evaluation of^instructjon is essential to tlic success of future wbrk- 
shops. An evaluation instrument can be given to each participant on the last 
day of instruction. This exercise absent in foreign educational systems, 

and can prove quite cnjightening m peer faculty and the foreign instructbrs. 
Stress the value of constructive criticism and how it can be used to improve an 
instructional program. 
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After returning to the United States, rhc team leader shouhd prepare a 
final report. Aside iFrom describing the worksi jp content for member instititu- 
ions, the most important part will be recommendations and suggestions that 
can be valuable in planning ftjture workshops. 

Summaxy 

The benefits of a technical workshop to foreign and U.S: educators arc 
numerous. In times of declining budgets, /^crican administrators might 
question the value and expense of participating in international education. Yet, 
almost without exception, the educators participating in CeiD worlahops 
have rated their participation as one of Se most rewarding and chaUenging ex- 
periences of their professional careers. Interaction among the tJ.S; team mem- 
bers was synergistic; technical educators enjoy being chaHenged by master 
teachers in other disciplines and becoming students of each other. At Orange 
Coast College, this has accounted for the introduction of a number of new 
courses, including ones on robotics, laser technology, and industrial automa- 
tion, it has also given the institution higher visibility to local industry, which is 
seeking information and a foothold on the expanding industrial market of the 
Pacific Basin. 

The technologies of countries are moving rapidly toward a world 
economy; as educators, we arc in a unique position to be at the Forefi"ontofthis 
movement. The idea that we are "giving away^ our technology is often an over- 
reaction; we generally learn more than we give. Finally, significant develop- 
ments in our attitudes arc often the long-term effect of exposure to a foreign 
culture. This is one of the main reasons many of us chose the teaching profes- 
sion, and it may be a principal benefit of bur expanded international contacts. 
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Gonsordum membership promotes cost sharing among groups of 
institutions that have muruai goals. Addidonai advantages of these 
cooperative arrangements include more efficient exchange of informa- 
tion among participating groups, sharing of specialized resources, 
increased personal interaction, and nerworldng opportunities. This 
section describes goals and accomplishments of four educational 
consortia developed to promote international education. Three of 
these groups represent statewide efforts; the fourth represents two-year 
colleges nationwide tiiat arc committed to internationalization. In the 
first article of this section, William Gleason and Nancy Hazclwobd 
make the case for consortial approaches to- international education, 
using liie Nebraska Cdhsortiurh for International Stu 'ics as an 
exardple. Next, Williarh Green describes liie Florida CpHcgiate Con- 
sortium for Iriterriatibhai/Ihtercuitural Education and highlights 
accomplislimchts since its inception in 1977. Art Adarhs then describes 
the newly founded Illinois Cdhsortiurn for Iriternational Studies 
and the cbrisbrtium's Lx>hdbn_study- abroad program for Illinois 
commuhity cbllegc sniderits, Firia^ perspective is reprc- 

scritcd by Clyde Sakambtb whb provides the historical bacfcgrbuhd 
arid rtibst recent initiatives bf the AACJC Iritcrriatibrial/Irircr- 
cultiiral Cbrisbrtiurri. 
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Small Colleges and 
Internatioiial Business 

Edueation: A Consortial 
Perspeeiive 

WiUiami^jleason 
Nancy Hazelwood 

At a time of greater global iritcrdepehdehce, educators from grade school 
through poistbaccalaUrcate levels cbritiriuc to experiment with international 
studies programs. Their initiatives have been fortified by an array of articles 
and books on various facets of intcmatibrial education frdrh hortatory cxclaiyia- 
tioii" on the future of the world, to admbriitibris bri shortages of foreign 
language xpertise, to case studies of successful curricul^r designs, to guides bh 
grants and firnding opportunities. Interestingly, an area that seeh;s to have es- 
caped scrutiny in the literature is the consortium— : hat is, programs tb inter- 
nationalize curricula that bring together several cblleges or Universities. The 
lacuna is all the more surprising in light of t\vb cbritiriUirig realities in the 
1 980s : First, tight budgets and ' jncomltant need of schools tb exploit exist- 
ing resources in the quest for ^ ;)grammatic excellence; an.! second, severe 
competition for relatively scarce federal inonies to supplement meager local 
budgets fer interna^ond studies: This essay addresses the issue of cbrisbrtial 
approaches to intemationd business education, particuliirly for cbmniUriity 
coUeges and small, four-year coHeges. Tv\ o assumptions underlie bUr anrilyscs: 
that regardless of the area of emphasis^ small can ht better; and that consortia 
offer unique opportunities for international business programs. 

The Small College and Iiiterhatibiial Educatibh 

Educators interested in international studies sometimes look with envy 
at the large research-briehted university, blessed with highl}' trained faculty in 
such esbteric subdiscipliries as, "South Asian Languages and Literature." What 
is perhaps bverlbbked is that in large universities undergraduate teaching often 
takes a back seat tb narrowly focused research ; that Sculty frequently know less 
about the work bf their cblleagues than about that of likeminderl special irts half 
a cbntinerit away; arid that bureaucracies at large schools preclude rapid pro- 
gram iriribvatibri in respbrise tb changing needs. 

In cbritrast, nlariy snlaller institutions are structurally prepared to sustain 
a commitment tb cUrriciilar reform, including one aimed at internationaJ. busi- 
ness education. Fbr brie thing, cbrtiriiuriity arid liberal arts colleges prize teach- 
ing over pure research, which in turn builds faculty inter :st both in the cur- 
riculum arid iri its relatibri to the career aspirations of students. For another, 
faculty who teach a: srnaller schools tend to be, or to become, eeneralists, be- 
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cause they often offer courses in more than one field. Morcovc;, when it cdmcs 
to the business curriculum, riiternationalization can have dramatic and visible 
results precisely because of the high cor cntrition of students in this area. As a 
rcsult,.facult}' at small schools may be more open to change than their counter- 
parts at large universities. 

As an example, consider t^vo business professors fror ols within the 
Nebraska Consortium for Internatior ai Studies (NCIS). Boi; . iiifusc modules 
into their general business courses: one, a unit on Japanese management sys- 
tems into "Managemen?'^ the otfier^ a^nit on international finanrc into "In- 
termediate Finance." Both units are buttressed by supplementary readings, by 
libraiy acquisitions, and by guest lectures on aspects of international finance 
and Japanese business methods, all of which reinforce rhe learning pror:ss. 
Student evnluations indicic: a clear desire to retain die units as permanent 
components within the business curriculum. 

The foregoing example suggests that international business education is 
feasible withiu the small school Particularly effective is the infusion model, 
which incorporates select but illustrative international perspecti*r. v^'irhin 
existing courses^ as described above. The program objective can be broiuJ or 
harrovv in scope; it can infuse across the curriculum or w ithin a given area, such 
as rriahagcrhcnt or rnarkctihg, What is heeded is faculty willingriess to enhance 
expertise in international business arid to apply it to the classrborii, an attitude 
cbmrrieris urate with the student-centered riiissibn of the sriiall school. That 
willingness, however^ is easier said thari done; it depends in large measure on 
an iristitutibhal cdrririiitrrierit to interriatibna] education that furiricls resources 
toward faculty development. While many educators understand how intcrdc- 
pcridcrit bur business wbrld has bccbme arid recbgriizc the need tb prbduce 
students who are knowledgeable about that wbrld as citizens and proressibri- 
als, administrators must balance cbriipetirig prbgrarii deriiarids with shririkirig 
crirbllitierits and strained ^gcts. Within such a context, international educa- 
tion often takes a back sc- 

Cbhsbrtia: Advantage 

At a time of budget constraints ar ^ urogram opportunities, the advaii- 
tages bf linking campuses through cons . ^ l a become manifold. S ne benefits 
are immediate and direct, perhaps everi_ measurable and quantifiable. Other 
beriefits are more subtle but nb less significant. Four major benefits for each in- 
stitution iriyblved in a corisbitiuiri are discussed here; greater diversity and 
depth within cburses; more resburces to bring in spcalccrs of nation?J stature- 
higher visibility arid greater achieveriieht for internationalization; ard broader 
frariieworks for prbgrarii evaluatibri. 

Course Impropemeht A consbrtial relatir iship ought to allow each par- 
ticipating cbllege to offer on its bwri cariipus riibre diverse prograriiming and 
greater technical depth than wbuld ordinarily occur. The excharige bf IcLturers 
among nearby institutions cari eririch virtually every class arid is ari inexpensive 
technique tb iriterriatibrialize a cbmpbrierit bf a given cburse. The cbrisbrtium 
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then exists to ofFcf a stable frame of reference to facilitate thr .Hariges. TTic 
cdnsortium mdv have bfdad specific powers or be liitiitcd i. vti Licrure. In the 
simplest arrongcrnent, the cdnsdrtiuni dircctdr circulates a list of ftculty with 
special expertise artidng rnernbcr insritutidns. The cdnsdrtiurri might be given a 
larger role to cijNUrc equity among member institutions, with each member iri- 
stitutidii paying a small cxf/cnsc f; t for a lecture given at that school. An even 
larger role could emerge if all institutions paid a membership fee and the con- 
sortium director would handle scheduling and manage honoraria. If the cdn- 
sortium had such centralized services, further divcrsit}' on each campus cduld 
be promoted: For example, faculty with special areas of r.vpcrtisc (such as 
Third World economic development) could be paid to develop modules and 
teaching materials to be used by other faculty throughout the consortium. For 
example, in the Nebraska Consortium for International Studies (NCIS), two 
such economic case study modules were created — one for Sri Lank;\, the other 
for Jamaica: 

Pro£[rani Ehhaficement. A second major benefit of cooperation that en- 
riches students and faculty equally is the opportunity to pool resources and 
bring in speakers of national stature for special programs. Air travel often is a 
major cost in bringing nationally prominent figures to a campus. But if mem- 
ber institutions are located in proximity to one another, a speaker can be 
brought in to do_a series of preschtatibhs, each on a different campus and on a 
differeht topic. Faculty and students can arrange to visit other campuses for 
these addresses. This acti ity aJsbpromotcs pciilty connections am 
ibus campuses. The cbhsbrtiiim thus yields a Jramewbrk within which rc- 
sburces can be pooled arid benefits distributed. Such cpbperatibri arid sharing 
of costs riiadc fMDSsible a keyribte address by Kenneth Bbdldirig at a wbrkshbp 
spbrisqred by NCIS. _ 

Prqffrarn Vtsibility. A diird riiajbr benefit is riibre complex but extreriiely 
iriipbrtarit for campuses tliat iriterid to take intcrriatibnalizirig bf business pro- 
grams seriously. Ofteri only a few faculty riiembers truly wish to bring Oii iriter- 
riatibrial perspective irito their classrobriis. Iri brder tb gairi wider acceptarice 
for iriterriatibrializatibri, skeptics riiust be wori bver; prbgrarii success will be 
aided by a cbristitiiericy bf committed facility meriibers from sev sral cariipu.'jijs 
prdpdsirig an iriterriatibrial eitipb^Lris. Through cbbperatibri withiri a cbrisbrtial 
structure, they legitimize one another. Withiri NCIS the cbririectioris arid 
friendships developed by faculty frdnl divTererit iristitutibris riiade therii rrioi J 
cfi^ectivc leaders fdr iriterriatidrializatidri dri their individual campuses. 

Prcgram EvMmtion. A fdUrth significant benefit is a couiparative base 
from which facility and admin is tratdrs c^ln examine cdurses, uepartmerits, arid 
programs on their own campuses. By comparing their activities with thdse of 
member institutions, colleges gain perspective. Iri the largest arid mdst ambiti- 
ous consortia, the director can provide a formal, structured evaluatidri df all as- 
pects of business programs on each campus arid ideritify the strategics arid areas 
for effective internationalization. On a smaller scale, faculty cari see thenlselves 
in light of other institutions, as cooperative prdgfams df all varieties occur. 
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Whether formal of informal, tliis scrutiny can guarantee the cbritihued high 
quality and growth toward cxcellericc bri each carnpus. 

A consort ial approach to inter national business programs thus has ad- 
vantages in facult}' development, course imprbvemerit, program erihariccment, 
program visibility, and cvaluatibn. Evci^' member iristiuir'ciri benefits directly 
through consortial arrangements. 

Consortia: Limitations 

Cbnsbrtia arc nbt panaceas. As with ariv enterprise, prbblerris can arid do 
occur. Four possible pitfalls merit special mcritibri. 

Inmmtwnat Ammoyny. The .iter the riurriber bf schools, the greater 
the danger of haphazard program pUinning aric decisibri making. Even the 
best-run consortia take time to consult among the member schools arid tb ar- 
rive at optimal results. Inevirably, each campus sacrifices a degree bf autbribnly 
and internal control: 

InsPtutw?jnl Equity. In theory, consortia strive to allocate rcsbufccs 
proportionsteiy and fairly across the membership. In reality, for any liumbcr bf 
reasons, that practice may fall short: In the end, lowever, the needs arid selv-fc- 
spect of each institution should be kept in mind by the consortium leadership; 
it is best to maintain a sense of fairness, even at tlie expense of some inefficiLncy. 

rnmtutionM Rivalry. Cbrisbftia may include schools that cbrilpete for stu- 
dents widiin a given gcbgraphical area. Thus ari uriwillirigncss cb share exper- 
tise or advice may emerge at impbrtarit junctures, such as the bpporturiit>' tb 
exchange faculty for guest lectures or to plari faculty develbpnlcrit wbrkshbps. 
\t is here that the support of top r.dministratbfs, from the president bri dbwri, is 
most crucial: 

Tncr^ty Jjidousy. Consortia csscntiaily are intcriastitudbrial devices fbf 
particuisrprogram goals and purposes. Yet Lie best leadership and ideas sbmc- 
times do not overcome the disruptions created by faculty prima donnas and 
empire builders. The best, indeed in all probability, the only cfFcctivc aritidbtc.. 
is subtle peer pressure from other facultj' in their support for the cbnsbrtium 
and its succrss. 

Conclusion 

International perspectives arc badly needed by tbda^^s busiricss studeiit, 
as the In w. figures on the Sbaring U.S. trade deficit anlply attest. At the sari^iT 
time, . wed from the inside of academe, international educitibri sccnls cxpcii- 
sive and elusive, requiring specially trained faculty arid support resbUrces. 
Faced with these prospects, administrator*; and educators alike throw Up their 
hands in resignation, while paying lip service to the ideal bfglobalist pedagbgi- 
cai strategies of business education. 

J' There is no simple ansvv>:*r to the challenge bf cbst cfFcctivericss, especially 
^^^^i"_^^^_^°"y^^^ small, four-year cbllcge. Miriimally, as we have 
suggested, consortia repre.'^nt a necessary first step in a prbgram bf canlpus in- 
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temationalization. A well-managed cbrisbrtiurri, one based bh rriaxirhiirh ihtcr- 
campos integration, can reduce local resource deficiencies. It can persuade 
otherwise reluctant deans and presidents to increase prbgram funding arid visi- 
bility. It c^ motivate faculty to increase expertise and tb stimulate students 
with w ideas and new approaches to old ideas. Above all, it can suppbrt cbri- 
tinuec^coHcctive consideration of worthwhile curricular ventures, indeed, just 
as automobUe^ manufacturers in the 198bs coilaboratc in uriprcccderited ways 
to produce a better product, so too must higher education begin tb cbme tb- 
gether if we are to give our students the best return on their investment. 
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Iniernalipiial Editeatipn in 
Florida: A Deeade of Progress 

William Greene 

Broward Commuhiiy College 

The Florida Collegiate Consortium for International/Intercultural Education 
(FCC/IE) \\ill celebrate its tenth anniversary in 1987. While several Florida 
colleges arid universities had been conducting international programs of one 
kind or another for soriie tiriie^ the development of a statewide consortium in 
1977 riiarke the beginning of a more coordinatedapproach. The consortium 
was the result of a^owirig awareness iri Florida of the iriipbrtaricc of intema- 
tioriaJ/iritercuItiiral education arid the realization that cdbperatioii ariidrig in- 
stitutions would produce substaritial benefits. 

The corisprtiurii agreenierit provides that tiic^rganizatidri be governed 
by a board of directors arid a steeririg cdriimittee. The board, which provides 
gerieral direction for the cdrisortiurri, is rriade up of the prcsiderits of tiie merii- 
ber iristitutidris arid is chaired by a presiderit elected by the_ board. Hugh 
Adariis j^Brdward Cbrilrriuriity Collegej^ Janics Gdllattscheck (Valericia Cdrii- 
rriuriity College), arid Bernard Sliger (Florida State Uriiversity) were the first 
diree prcsldchis. Dr. Charles Polk (Daytdria Beach Cdrrirriuriity College) 
serves as president for 1984^6. The steeririg coriirriittee cdriiprises iristitu- 
tidnal representatives appointed by each member of the board of dircctdrs. 
Steering committee officers include an executive director, an assdciate director, 
and a secfctary-tfe*i.«ufer. The steering cdrtimiitce meets several tiriles a year 
and is f espdnsiblc for cbbi dinating and implementing the activities of the cdh- 
sortium. 

The consortium was created to provide the greatest flexibility^ possible 
for participating institutions in making opportunities in intcfnatit »nal/intcrcul- 
tural education itvatl-'^^'* to their students. The organizatioii, as stated in the 
consortium las a number of specific purpdscs: 

• i d provide inter, jatidrial/iritercultural learriirig experiences for stu- 
derils erirolled iri the participatirig colleges arid universities; 

o To make available mcaris for explcririg arid prdrilotirig a variety df iri- 
ternatidrial/intercultural cooperative activities; 

• Td dfFer dppdrtUnities for profess idrial develdprilcrit df each par- 
ticipating cdllcge's staff; 

• Td help cdnscrve limited fcsdufccs thrdugh cbdpcrative cfFdrts; 
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• To create and maintain a common catalog of information concerning 
international/intercultural courses, prbgrarris, arid activities; 

• To engage in constructive efF rts to proriibte.easc of transfer of iriter- 
national/intercultiiral course credits ariibrig the participating iristitu- 
tibris; 

• To foster efforts tb increase awareness of iriterriatibrial/iritercultiiral 
educatibri; 

• To assist in efforts to increase the iriterriatibhal dimcnsibri in the cur- 
riculurri in each bf the participating iristitutibris; 

• To continue tb set k tb ensure the quality '( f iritematibrial/iritercUltural 
educatibri programs; 

• To serve as a liaisbri ageric^' arribrig national br^riizatibris arid cbrisbrtia; 

• Tb prbmbte bppbrtunities fbr the sharing bf interna tibnal/iritcrcu^ 
tural educational ' xpcrtise anibrig the participating iristitutibris; 

• To arrangr wbrkshbps, special seminars, and opportunities for other 
special activities on intemational/intercultural education. 



AJth')Ugh the initial thrust for the cbrisbrtiurri brigiriated with the cbm- 
munity and Juriibr cblleges in Flbrida, ir was agreed at the bUtset tb solicit the 
invblvemerit bf the state university system. Several universitt'^ ' ict- 

irig brigbirig iritematiG*liai educatibri programs, and plant 'le 
universities could bring valuable expertise to the brganiz? lal 
membership of the corisortium enjoyed the active partidpau >rida In- 

ternational University, and four other univei^itics applied uy. jmbci^hip 
during the first year of operation. During 1985-86, the consortium had sixteen 
members: ten community/junior colleges, five public universidcs, and one pri- 
vate university: These member institutions are among the largest in Florida, 
with a collective enroitnent of over 260,66(9 students; this represents approxi- 
mately 55 percent of the total public higher education student population in 
the state, fable 1 lists Se 1985-86 consortium members along with their 
1 984 headcount enrc mcnt. 

Information sharing and the promotion of international education in 
Florida are the major functions of the consortium. Many collaborative projects 
among colleges siid universities have occurred as a dii ect result of membership. 
Specific exmples qf^onsomum ac^ti^^^ 

1; The consortium coordinates resources for intemationd education 
programs among member colleges and universities and facilitates Se sharing 
of information on international activities throughout the state. 
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Univcrsity/Collcgc : x - icioii Fall 1984 Enrollment 



Brevard Cbmrriuhity College '..ocoa 10,709 

Broward Gommunity College Ft. LaudemaJc 19,500 

Daytbria Beach Cbmrriuriity College Da)T:bha Beach 7,271 

Florida Atlantic Uni versity Bf>ca Raton 1 0,845 

FlbndalmerriatibriaJ University Miami 16,192 

Florida State University Tallahassee 22,048 

GuirCbast Comrriuriity College Panama City 3,976 

Lake City Community College Lake City 1,946 

Miami-bade Community College Miami 37,675 

Palm Beach Junior College Palm Beach 1 1 ,637 

Pensacoia Junior College Pehsacbla 7,643 

St. Thomas University Miami 4,000 

Seminole Community College Sariford 4,692 

University of South Florida Tampa 28,113 

University ^West Florida Pcnsacbla 6,147 

Valencia Community College Orlar*do 1 1 ,432 

Total 203,826 



Source: Data from the state of Florida: Department bf Educatibn, 1985. 

2. Faculty from member colleges and universities participated in a series 
bf workshops sponsored by the Consortium for International Studies Educa- 
tibn (CIES); these workshops emphasized Increasing awareness of global 
issues at the undergraduate level. 

3. The executive direcibr of FCCI/IE served on the Florida Advisory 
Council bn Glbbal Education, which produced the State Plan for Global Edu- 
catibri in FIbrida; the corisbrtium endorsed the plan and sponsored a reception 
'.3 Tallahassee tb cbrnmembrate its adoption by the State Board of Education. 

4. The cbnsortium authored arid sponsored a resolution for consldera- 
tibri by the state legislature recognizing and supporting the components of In- 
tematibnal educatibn in higher education in Florida. The resolution, formally 
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adopted by both the Florida Senate (1983) ;\iid the Florida House of Reprc- 
scntativci !982), stands as a strong statement of legislative sapport for inter- 
natioiial education activities in the Stare. 

5. T\vo statewide international education conferences designed to ser\'e 
the needs of teaching facult)^ in colleges and universities have beeu sponsored 
by the consortium. The First^hcld in Hollywood, Florida, in 1979, had as its 
thcr. 'Global Perspectives: Ihternatibnalizing the College Curriculurii."The 
1981 conference in Winter Park emphasized "International Perspectives in 
Higher Educatibh." Both conferences provided specific information on de- 
vclbpirig and imprbvihg international educatibh programs. 

6. The cohsbrtiurh serves as a vehicle through which overseas srady pro- 
grams of rricrriber institutions are made available tb all students enrblled at cbn- 
sbrtiiim iristitutibris., 

7. The consortium reviews policies arid evaluatibri prbccdures for over- 
seas acadcnlic prbgranls. 

8. The cbrisbrtium newsletter is published twice a year tb disseminate iri- 
fdrfriatlbn regarding iritematibrial/iritercUltural education activities ariibrig 
member Institutions arid throughout the state. 

9. Each year the consortium cdsporisors with the gbvcrrinlerit bf 
^ Quebec a orie-v£^cck faculty development semiriar irt Montreal ard Quebec 

City. The 1986 Seminar is ofFcrcd in cooperation with the Uriivcfsity systenl bf 
Georgia. The consortium also sponsors and coordinates visits by distinguished 
educators from Quebec to Florida colleges and universities. 

10. The consortium cosponsored the first American Assoc iatibri bf 
Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) Intemational/IntercultUral Cbri- 
sortium Conference, held in Orlando in 1986. The conference theme was 
"Building an International Agenda." 

Interinstitutional cooperation is gain'ng in popularity as colleges and 
universities face continued budget limitations, greater accountsbiiity, and in- 
creased dei:ru>nd for services. As more and more instituricis redefine dieir mis- 
sion to include an international component Sey wiH recogriz'^ the advantages 
of collaboration. A consortia! approach is oft :n a balance between idealism and 
pragmatism, as cooperation in higher eduntion is sriH not univerjaliy ac- 
cepted. Still, a consortiuui can be an imporran? vehicle in hciptng colleges and 
un'versities meet their institutional goals (Nea* 1985). 

The Florida Collegia> c C MSO'tif ?m for Inr^niitional/lntcrcultural Edu- 
cation stands as the c^niy stare wioe crgLt;izatiori thit encourages and promotes 
international education eflfbrts in hif;;hcr cducriicn. The commitment being 
deiTioristrated by consortium colleger and universif.ies is encouraging. Florida 
is addressing the global agenda arid establishing it as a priority item. Problems 
persist, but there is a growing awareness of the importance of providing 
tbday^s cbllege students with an ihterriatibnal/iritercultural dimension. Al- 
though colleges aivd universities continue to act independently in many ways, 
the Florida Collegiate Consortium for Intcrnatic lal/Intercultural Education 
provides an fmpbrtarii vehicle for cdbper?»tion and progn 
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The Illinois Consortium for 
international Studies 

Art Adams 

Ittinois State University 

Community college students traditionally have been excluded fn v p ^ic oppor- 
tunity to study abroad because Sey lacked the financial rcs^' i because 
Seir schools coixld not easily initinr^ such a program; 'Iliis r ' carate situa- 
tion has been even more discriminarrDry in smaUer communit)- coHeges. 

To fielp remedy the simafion, Illinois State University (iStJ) set out to 
develop a cost-cffecti"^"" : "m For community college students to study 
abroad for a semester, f . nic year, or a summer. We wantcii a program 
that was low cost, had ademic component, and was a bit more pro- 

tective than the typical -v'- ' road plan, yet offered our students the chance 
to meet other people. Co. .. :u-iity college students usually live at home, com- 
mute to campus, and are locked into a small geographic area with other stu- 
dents very much like themselves. Many work^part-time arid, if they plari to 
trarirtlT, are enrolled in traditiorial prograriis. Our goal was to cria^^le pur stu- 
dents to meet pcople^orii a different culture, Scorn a different geographic area, 
with ajbriger arid diffcrerit history, arid with riibrcs dijfererit trbm their bwri. 

To begin pur efforts, we invited rcpreseritatiycs firbm the public coriiriiu- 
nity colleges iri Illiribis to a riieetirig in early March 1986. /Jl participants at the 
initial riieetirig were irivitcd to join the Illiribis Q^risortiurii for Iriterriatiprial 
Snidies (ICIS). Within a few weeks, teri of the thirty-riirie cbrririiuriity college 
districts iri Illiribis had subriiitted their aririual riicmbership fee of $150.00. We 
w'^re, frbrii the beginning, cbrrimitted to providing the services through Il- 
liribis State Uriiversity at the Ibv. est iristitutibrial cost possible. 

Oiir plan for biir first sruderit pr .»gram was tb take brie br riibre students 
frbrii riieriibcr iristitutibris tb Lbridbri, Eriglarid, fbr the 1^87 spring senicster. 
We had already interviewed several private brgariizatibris that we hbped cbuld 
provide the logistical support for biirprbgranl. We selected Iritcmatibrial Eri- 
richmerit (IE) because bf its relatively low cbst and because of its reputation for 
prbvidirig good accbrilnibdatibris and excellent support services. Iriternatibrial 
Enrichment agreed tb provide a fiill-tirne program coordinator to work with 
the students and faculty in London. ICIS would provide an outstanding 
graduate student who would live at the site and be available full-time to assist 
the coordinator and help students solve personal problems. 

Three basic problems faced by ICIS planners were site selection, course 
selection, and faculty selection. A group of r.Dout fifteen representatives of Il- 
linois community colleges and Illinois State University went to London in 
mid-May 1986 to address ther^e issues. 

Before we departed from Illinois, we did a preliminary screening of the 
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CQrnmunity college faculty who sought to tcacfi some of the London courses. 
We also chose an Illinois State University faculty member who had experience 
in overseas programs as program director. Iliree of the four ICIS faculty we 
chose were from ICIS community colleges. The selection was based on the 
ability and the experience of the applicants; a process made more difficult by 
the number arid qualifications of those who applied. 

Course selections were more time consuming. The only assunipi; 
started with was that we should only offer courses that would beriefir signifi- 
cantly from being located in London: Some of the more obvious courses were 
English literature, Shakespeare, art, and the humanities selected 
were English history, comparative economics, and EMropcan folkldfc ,ind 
mythology. "British Culture and Society" was required of ail students. This 
course required students to be in lecSre each Tuesday night, with a cdUfse- 
relatcd tour on Wednesday. For example, a Tuesday-evening lecture on British 
art might be followed by a Wednesday tour of the National Gallcty and tlic 
Tate Gallery. Another Tuesday lecture on "British Education — Medieval to 
Modern" would be followed by a tour of Cambridge: The ICIS facult/ vas re- 
sponsible for small-group discussions as well as student grades: 

Throughout bur planning discussions we have rnade a strong commit- 
riierit to academic excellence and high standards. Because of the carefal course 
plaririing, several ' -s universities granted course approval: In addition, the 
Illiribis Cdrnriiunity College Board agreed to provide regular reimbursement 
to coriiriiuriity colleges just as if the courses were offered on campus: The state 
universities, where most community college transfer students enroll, agreed to 
grant full trarisfer for each of these courses. 

Cbrrimuriity colleges were quick to recognize some significant benefits of 
the ICIS program. First, few Illiribis coriimunity colleges could administer 
such a program albrie, but by joining with lSU, they would derve comparable 
benefits. Second, corrir luriity cbllege stafFfelt that the prograrii riiight be useftil 
in recruiting studerits^particularly good students who might find it less ex- 
pensive to attend a corririiuiiity cbllege for three semesters and to be part of "he 
ICIS program for brie semester ihaii it would be tb attend a state uriiversity for 
two years. The third attractibri for cbmriiuriity colleges was the opportunity 
the ]Tdgram provided for staff develbpriierit. We interitionally reduced the 
teaching load abroad tb allow faciJty merribers ari bpporturiit)' for research, 
stuuy, and personal develbpriierit. We felt that Lbridbn'? resources in culture, 
histoty, art, music, arid literature shbuld be bperi to ^Kulty as well as students. 

The site selectibri by the ICIS represeritatives iri tendon was difiicult be- 
causc some of us were guilty bf judgirig accordirig tb Arriericari staridards, But 
we quickly realized that mariy Eurbpeari buildirigs are bid, lack central heat, 
and do not have the number bf bathrbbnls typically found iri Arriericari college 
dormitories: Still, all four sites we visited were clean, well-lbcated, arid had 
most of the am'^nitics. Our final selectibri was Btyaristbri, which prbvided the 
best accommodations and gave bUr students access tb bther U.S. arid foreigri 
students: 
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Since our visit in May 1986, enthusiasm tbr the program has spread 
through the state. Twehty-fiye of the thirty-nine community college districts in 
the state now have joined ICIS. In addition, tv/d of the six private Illinois 
junior colleges have becbrrie members. 

We believe ICIS if an butsrandihg example of what can be done through 
a consortium. Our meetings, held cvciy fdUr to six weeks, jinchide lively discus- 
sions arid cpritiriue to develop the ICIS cdnccpt. We believe that die prog;ram 
cari spread Illinois stiidy-abrdad-prdgrams td othernations andean include di- 
rect student and faculty exchange progr^^ 

ICIS has already shown hdw public, two-year colleges an-^ a university 
can work together. ICIS has also proved that the private aid pubi. segments 
of higher educatidri can work cooperatively for theirjnutual benefit. 

While we have discussed including foar-year^private Illinois instjtui. ns 
as well as expanding into other states, fc" the nioment, we have concentrated 
oh making bur first semester program a success^As the economies of Illinois 
arid the riatibri becornc more intertwined widi the world economy, ICIS will 
seek to promote a better understanding of <^^rher peoples arid cultures. 
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Conn^rgeiicez A Predictabie 
Pheif omefion in International 
Business Edneaiioii 

Giyde M. Sakamoto 

AACJC Office of International Services 

As developments in science and technology accelerate, they cdhtihue to change 
the ways we conununicate, do business, teach, Icarri, arid ^rierally experience 
life. Computers alone have transformed bur ehyiroririient. Ten years agbisuch 
devices as automatic teller machines providing 24-hbur banking service^ inter- 
national touch-tbne direct dialing, p^rsbrial cbriiputers, solar powered wrist 
watches and calculators, micrbvy jvc o';'rns^ and cars that tcU ybu that your door 
is ajarjvere not as wi^-.. <vaiilab3< ?s raey ah*: today . . . if they existed at all. 

These charigr leir ai-cct on th<" workplace, horrie, recreatibh, arid 

education docs ribi to be slbwirig. !ii 1982 the U.S. Dcparthlerit of 

Labor repbrted that "an estimated 90 percent of all bur scieritific knowledge 
has beeri created iri the last 30 years. It is expected to dbuble in the riext two 
tb five years. The applicatiori of tcchriolbgical iriribvatibri to cbnirriercial 
processes arid operations brice tcnbk 15 years; it now takes 3 years." If these and 
bther such chariges cbritiriue at the currerit pace, the scientific and tccKnoldgi- 
cal influence on daily life iri the future will be more dramatic aild pcrvirivv than 
the develbpriierits of the past decade. 

For educators, the implications bt the technological, scientific, 
ccoribrriic, arid political changes are particularly important. These c- inges af- 
fect dec* sibris about what is taught and learned and how thi.«; proc . fKrcurs in a 
high flux erivii brirricrit. 

Iri higher cducatibn, video, video-recorder, television, computer, and 
bther infbrmatibn-relatcd technolbgics arc emerging as familiar points on th'' 
campus landscape. A survey conducted by the National Center for Education 
Statistics and the Public BroadcastingXikjrporation recently indicated that vir- 
rjally all t\vo- and four-ye:>r {□biJc institutions of higher education make com^ 
puters available for student use: Computer applications to administration, fi- 
nancial management, admissions and records, and library management in 
colleges now support the operations of most institutions. Just as coniputers 
have become commonplace, interactive video discs, educational programs de- 
livered by satellite, institotional access to computerized information data- 
bases and networks, computerized desktop publishing, anH other eve more 
sophisticated technologies are now ^ying for — rr-- c-^ niche on col- 
lege campuses. 

Ariibrig the 1,222 cbmriiuriity, juriibr, a^^ lieges in the 

Uriitcd States, the rbmbiriatibri of a 4.6 rniHibn ■ ' \r\ ' «ibn, nation- 
wide distributibri, hdthy rc!-^ -iriships betwccri the cbilj^es ^ \si the private 
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and public sectors, and technological capacity cspcciaiiy offers a fcrtiic base for 
addressing a range of national issues. An example of a nationai priority' that 
might benefit from computer and telecommunications capabiiitics in t\vd-ycar 
colleges is the need to develop, strengthen, and expand international business, 
export, and trade education programs. Through international trade and busi- 
ness curricula, community, technical, and junior colleges arc beginning to take 
steps to improve the ability of students currently or prospectively in small- and 
medium-sized businesses in the United States to export dieir products and ser- 
vices to foreign countries. The notion of combining widespread computer 
storage, retrieval, networking, analysis, and dissemination attributes to facili- 
tate ihterhatidhal business-related program development appears to be timely 
arid appropriate for community colleges. 

The Vectors 

Moving toward a common point, various trends in the computer and 
telecommunications technologies, international economic interdependence, 
federal legislation, arid community coHege education indicate increasing inter- 
est in more timely and readily available international business and especially ex- 
port education information. These tendencies or vectors include 

• Ihtematiohal Competitiveness. The realities of international economic 
interdependence form a major vector. The concerns over the record 
1986 level of U.S, foreign trade deficit and American "competitive- 
ricss" have pushed international business, export, and general trade 
competericc to the forefront of federal, state, private sector, and 
public cbncerris. 

• The Information Em. The cliche turned into reality has special rele- 
varice for institutions and faculty seeking to develop international 
busiriess prograriis. Giveri the ongoingchangcs in the field, the related 
iriterriatibrial laws arid regulations, and the global marketplace, timely 
arid easily accessible iriformatLon arid data are crucial. This "real" time 
rcquireriicrit reiriforces the features that coriiputerized capabilities 
would offer. As currerit curricular materials are not readily available, 
the ease arid inimediacy of coriiputer access to information in this con- 
tinually arid ofteri rapidly charigirig field argue for its use. 

• FederM SuppoftJor Intern Since the fijnding 
began for the Title VT, Part B, Business and International Education 
Program in 1983, the $2.2 million level of resources has remained 
about the same arid is not expected to increase. However, other federal 
suppk>rt for international business education or training may become 
availabre_ through the growing national interest in ameliorating the 
tradedeficit. 

• Two -Tear Colleges and Their Role in In terhational Business and Trade 
Educattm. At the riatibrial levels the American Association ofCommu- 
riity aridjunibr Colleges (AACJC) has adopted the 1987 AACJC Pub- 
lic Policy Agerida that specifically iricludes the priority to "work with 
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the federal gbvemmerit, fduridatibns, cbrpbratibns^ media, arid bdier 
derisibri-rilakirig centers tb enable cbni'tiuriity, technical, arid jdriibr 
colleges tb provide the training strategies arid capabilities necessary tb 
keep Anierica working in an increasingly iritematibrial ecbribrriic crivi- 
rbrinlerit . . . Additibrially, there have been 24 Title VI, Part B, 
grants, awarded tb comriiUriity colleges in the first three years of the 
program. Currently, there are more than 18 different and active 
international education consortia in which more than 300 col- 
leges participate. 

These phenomena serve as a background for an initiative that explores 
the application of the computer technology to the pressing challenges of pro- 
moting and strengthening two-year college involvement in international busi- 
ness and trade programs. 

Ihterhatibrial Trade Education Computer Netwbrk 

Over the last five years, currlcular developments related to ihtcrriational 
trade arid busiriess education have emerged as a rilajor focus for two- as well as 
four-year colleges arid universities. The current arid projected record levels of 
the U.S. trade deficit suggest that our domestic coriipecerice in the global trade 
arena will cdritiriue to receive grdwihjg attention until present trends 
are reversed. 

Parallel to the heightened cdricerri for our ability tb cdriipete iritcmatibri- 
ally, the technological applications, specifically computer arid telecoriinluriica- 
tidris deyelopriierits, have receritlyibecdriie available to strerigtheri dur national 
fabric of educatidrial resdurccs. To date, hdwever^ these techridldgical cdrri- 
riiuriicatioris capacities have yet to be woveri iritd the daily irifbnriatibri dis- 
semination riibdes bf ariy bf the riatiorial higher educatibri associatibris. A sig- 
riificarit gap, therefore, cbritiriiies between such vital educatibrial develbpriieri- 
tal reqiiireriierits as exist iri iriterriatiorial trade arid busiriess educatibri arid the 
available irifbrtriatibri dissenliriatibri cbnlputer-rietwbrkirig techriblbgy. 

in response to the needs and interests of institutions of higher education 
in international business, trade, and export-related educational resources, the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AAGJG) and Cen- 
tral Piedmont Community College (CPCG) have cooperated in a project with 
support from Loop CoUege-City Colleges of Chicago to disseminate such in- 
formation through a computer network. 

Project Purpose and Goai 

To link iristitutibris curreridy developing their international business and 
export education curricula. Central Piedmont Community College and 
AACJC provide an electronic connection tb and among Tide VI, Part B grant 
recipients. On a self-support b asis, yet to be established, the network may also 
accommodate other institutions. Of the 1 1 initial community college grant re- 
cipients in 1985, those institutions that have compatible software and 
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hardware serve as the core oFSe network; Generally, the computer equipment 
required includes an IBM-compatible pereonal computer, a 1200 baud 
modem, and a printer. 

The computer networking capacity permits the participants to identify, 
share, arid collectively develop international business and export education in- 
forrriadbri. 

The project goal is to demonstrate the effectiveness of international busi- 
ness arid export education inforrriation dissemination through applying exist- 
ing cbriiputer arid telecommunicatioikS technologies. This will Be accom- 
plished by 

• Establishirig a computer cbriiriiunicanons frariiework that permits 
eligible cbriimunity colleges to utilize available computer equipment 
at each participating iristitutibri arid at AACJC to electronically 
cbririect with all other participarits through a compatible computer- 
netwbrldrig systerii^ 

• Providing electronic riiail^ cbriiputer cbnferencirig, arid other com- 
puter-facilitated cbriirriunicatibris tb perrriit participarits tb engage in 
curricuJiim, faculty, arid iristitutibrial developriierit activities related to 
interriatibrial trade educatibri; 

• Dcvelbpirig procedures tb access the rietwbrk by each participating iri- 
stitUobn; 

• Designing an index or database format withiri which trade-related iri- 
fbntlatibn is organized tb facilitate corisisterit excharige^ iriput^ and 
retrieval of data by the participants; 

• Targetirig specific iristitutibris that riiay serve as repbsitbries for specif- 
ic curricular areas within iriterriatibnal trade/business education cur- 
ricula, i.e., iriterriatibrial riiarketirig^ barter-riiethbds arid types, fi- 
riariciri^ expbrts; 

• Cbmpletirig an asscssriierit bf the cbriiputer-rietwbrk users after the 
project tb exariiirie the efficiency bf the cbriiputer-rietwbrk as a basis 
for maintairiirig, irriprbvirg, arid exparidirig tljC rietwbrk. 

Objectives 

The cbriiputer network penriits participants to identify, share, and coHec- 
dyely develop international business and export education infoirnation. The 
substarice bfcoriiputer facilitated cbriiriiunications aniong institutions includes 

• Iriterriatibrial business arid export-related curricula and training mate- 
rials (i.e. ^ Nadprial Assbciatibri of State Developnient Agencies direc- 
tbry)^ descriptibris bf iriterriatibnal business prograriis in different col- 
leges^ arid publicatibris related tb iriterriatibrial business arid trade; 

• Procedures for iritematiorializirig existirig business curricula; 

• Sttategies for establishing linkages ^^ ith the irternational business 
cbimriuriity arid related brgariizadbris; 

• Iriterriatibrial busiriess-related databases arid prck edures for accessirig 
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public databases (i.e., Department of Commerce iniFormarion), and 
those that require fees (i.e., Overseas Private Investment Corporation); 

• Faculty exchanges and other domestic and overseas professional de- 
velopment programs; 

• Student international business-related internship procedures; 

• Needs assessments of international trade activity in the community; 

• Other innovations in and improvements to the field of international 
business education; 

• information related to other international computer networks (i.e., 
GARiNET, an intemati mal trade nenvork); 

• Abstracts of Title VI, PaS B proposals funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's Business and International Education Program. 



Project Status 

The proj^ect began in mid-fall as a 1985 suppiemerit to Central Piedmont 
Cdmrriuriity GDllege's initial Tide VI^ Part B, g^arit (U.S. Departmeht of Edu- 
cation), and will cohtihue until August 1987 through supfXjrtfromCPCC arid 
Loop College-City Colleges of Chicago. Although the project has had a rela- 
tively short history, activities to date include 

• Purchase and installation of computer equipment, including the 
modems, at CPCC and AACJC. 

• Evaluation of communications and database; 

• Participation of approximately 35 organizations in the network in- 
cluding some but not all of the 1^85 and i9^S6 Tide VI, P^rtBgra^^ 

Several organizations with interest in either sharing international busi- 
ness/trade/export education information and/or sharing databases have agreed 
to explore cooperative arrangements. These organizations and their interna- 
tional areas of interest are listed below. 

• National Association ofState Development Agencies: bibliography of 
training mat trials on international rrade and export for private sector 
development 

• iSlobal Perspectives in Education: International education curricular 
materials 

• Council of Chief State School Officers: Japan-database of curricular 
information 

• Overseas Private Investment Corporation: Abstracts of proprietary 
database identifying investment opportunities abroad arid at hdriie 

• Partnership for Productivity: CARINET-coriiputer network that in- 
cludes pardciparits from 30 developing countries 

• Georgetown University: a deriionstratidri of cdriiputer software that 
identifies the steps required to form ari export tradirig cbhipariy is also 
curreridy available oh die systerii. 
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The Next Stage 

To strengthen the network and to expand its use to more institutions, a 
project director has been appointed to assume direct responsibility for de- 
veloping the International Trade Education Network (ITEN) through Sep- 
tember 1987. Following this initial development period, regional information 
dissemination networks, which will replicate and expand the first stage, will be 
established to ser\'e as resources and clearinghouses for institutions seeking to 
develop and continually enhance their international business education pro- 
grams^ 

Future regional information dissemination networks will be centered in 
various_institutions around the country to reduce the long-distance telephone 
costs. The regibhal informatibh collection and distribution capabilities will 
also serve to develop arid share riiore details related to the business needs and 
resources of that particular part of the country. The computer networking fea- 
tures will perrriit cbllege and faculty to access data and Information related to 
other regions as well. 

In cbrisultatibri with representatives from CPCC and Loop College and 
under the supervisipri of the directbr for the AACfC OfFice of International 
Services, the immediate priorities for the ITEN vy^ill include the following: 

• Identify arid cbritact all currerit arid prcvibus Title VI-B grantees and 
applicants to iriform therii bf procedures to participate in arid enhance 
the network; 

• Investigate all potential iriterriatibrial busiriess/ trade/expbrt educa- 
tional rcsbiirces including existing databases tb iristall bn the cbrii- 
pUtcr network; 

• Develop and enhance iristructibris for accessirig arid riicxiriiizirig the 
computer network for participants; 

• Publish a monthly newsletter highlighting develbpriierits bri the net- 
work for users as well as tb inform prospective rietwbrk participants 
who may not have access tb netwbrk-cbmpatible computer equipriierit 
of developments in the field; 

• Facilitate communications ambng network users by mariagirig the 
network bulletin board, mbnitbring the users' needs, and d^velbpirig 
surveys for creating new databases where new needs are identified; 

• Inform and cooperate with other clearinghbUse activities sUch as the 
National Association for State Development Agencies prbject bn es- 
tablishing an export development clearinghouse fbr cxpbrt assistcrs; 

• Extend ffie services initiated during the first year of oper atibn includ- 
ing expanding information about the following — 

— international business and export-related curricula 
— procedures for internationalizing existing business education 
curricula 

— strategies for establishing linkages with the international business 
community and related organizations 
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— ^^cuity^cxchanges and other domestic and overseas professional de- 
velopment programs 
— student internship programs and procedures 
— needs assessment of international trade activity in the cbmmuriity 
— other innovations in and improvements to the field of intcmatibrial 
business education. 
For more information about iTEN, contact project director, Office of 
International Services, One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 410, Washington, DC 
20036; 202/293-7050. 

From the Irresistible to the Inevitable 

Whiiejhe promjse of ITEN remains to be seen, its flitUrc relics oh the 
premise of irresistible needs for international business and trade education cbri- 
verging with the growing capabilities of the computer tcchnblbgy and cbm- 
munity colleges. 

Given the increasing pervasiveness of technological developments that 
facilitate learning, the evenSial applications to international education are in- 
evitable. Accelerating this inevitability are the present challenges aiid pressures 
pushing the international economic realities into print, on to the evening 
screen, and onto our national ana local agendas. 
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